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PROTEINS  43-50% 
FAT  2050% 

Carbohyclrateg  20-00% 

all  extremely 

IMPORTANT  IN  FOOD 
PRODUCTION  TO-DAY 


uni  ■  1  ^ 

LTD. 

VUU.CIANTKir  road.  BUhops  Storliord.Herls. 

All  enqiiiries  for  Scotland  to  be  sent  to:  Thomas  Howden,  Ltd.,  Craigentinny  Avenue 
North,  Leith,  Edinburgh.  All  other  enquiries  direct  to  this  address.  Recipes  and 
practical  advice  can  be  had  on  application  from  our  representatives  who  cover  all  districts. 

BISHOP’S  STORTFORD,  H  E  RT  S  ...  Telephone ;  BISHOP’S  STORTFORD  1110 


Index  to  Advertisers,  see  page  iv 
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PROGRESS  DESPITE  WAR 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST: 


1.  All  normal  apparatus  coated  with  special  grey  acid-resistant  rubber 
paint. 

2.  All  thermometers,  at  any  Price,  Nitrogen  filled  under  pressure. 

3.  Design  and  construction  of  “  Phoenix  ”  Funnels  for  faster  filtration. 

4.  All  retort  stand  rods  Cadmium  plated  and  doped  without  extra  charge. 

5.  Three  new  types  of  Electrolytic  Analysis  apparatus. 

6.  Exceptional  range  of  specialised  Manometers  of  all  types. 

7.  New  Precision  Analytical  Balance. 

8.  New  Resistance  Thermometer  for  thermometer  testing. 

9.  New  Stroboscopic  Revolution  Counter  of  great  precision  and  low  price. 

10.  Rubber  covered  Draining  Pegs  for  all  laboratories. 

11.  A  really  airtight  Desiccator  or  Humidifier  cupboard. 

12.  Bolthead  flasks  10  and  20  litre  with  special  taper  necks. 

13.  Rubber  bungs  ( moulded)  up  to  in.  diameter. 

14.  New  type  bosshead  of  exceptional  simplicity — The  “  Uniscrew." 

15.  Strohlein  apparatus  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  with  variable  zero. 

16.  Glass  condenser  coils  up  to  2  ft.  6  in.  long  by  2  in.  diameter. 

17.  New  ultra  simple  valve  operated  relay. 

18.  New  Gas  Light  Coke  gas  absorption  tester — colorimetric  method. 

19.  Special  air  and  water  circulated  Controlled  Temperature  ovens. 

20.  Toluene  testing  apparatus  to  Government  Laboratory  specification. 

21.  Neiv  range  of  small  pocket  Refractometers,  with  very  wide  range. 

22.  Special  direct  computing  graphic  slide  rule. 

23.  High  altitude  research  vapour  apparatus. 

24.  And  now — Turbinia,"  the  turbine  compressed  air  stirrer. 


MOST  OF  THESE  ITEMS  WERE  MADE  TO  HELP  CUSTOMERS  WITH  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS  TO  FACE.  OTHERS,  LIKE  THE  CADMIUM  PLATING  AND  THE  RUBBER  PAINT. 
WERE  STARTED  TO  MAKE  GOOD  APPARATUS  REMAIN  GOOD  UNDER  LABORATORY 
CONDITIONS. 

WE  ARE  ALWAYS  LOOKING  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  BUT  MUST  CONFINE  OURSELVES  AT 
PRESENT  TO  PROBLEMS  DIRECTLY  CONNECTED  WITH  WAR  WORK. 


TOWNSON  &  MERCER  LTD. 

390,  SYDENHAM  ROAD,  CROYDON 


lA] 


TELEPHONE: 
THORNTON  HEATH  3851 
TELEGRAMS: 
TOWNSON,  CROYDON 
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“AMPHORA” 
POWDER  FLAVOURS 


GINGER 


RASPBERRY  ALMOND 

MADEIRA  ORANGE 


STRAWBERRY 


LEMON 


Telephone  : 

CHISWICK  1696  (3  lines). 


LAUTIER  FILS  LTD. 

POWER  ROAD,  CHISWICK.  LONDON.  W,  4 


Telegrams : 

LAUTIERFIS,  LONDON. 


THEY  ARE  THE  LATEST  IN  SUPER-CONCENTRATED  DRY  FLAVOURS  EASY 
TO  INCORPORATE  IN  ALL  FLOUR  AND  STARCH  PRODUCTS  SUCH  AS 

CAKE  MIXTURES  EGG  POWDERS  CUSTARD  POWDERS 

BLANC-MANGE  POWDERS  SPONGE  MIXTURES,  Ac.,  Ac. 

PURE  MATERIALS  — EASY  TO  M  I  X  — I  N  E  X  P  E  NS  I V  E  IN  USE 


CC*iC>SSrUH  '  Kovr  • 


“Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  clay!” 

.  .  .  nor  will  the  reconstruction  of  Britain  be  completed  in  a 
year  .  .  .  but  if  we  are  to  build  a  newer,  cleaner  Britain  that 
our  children  and  their  children  will  be  proud  of,  we  must 
build  with  vision!  Architea  and  scientist,  engineer  and 
builder,  must  co-operate  ...  the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
must  see  that  this  co-operation  be  applied  intelligently  to  con¬ 
structing  a  country  in  which  everyone  can  live  in  contentment. 
Makeshifts  will  no  longer  satisfy  .  .  .  old-fashioned  buildings 
adapted  into  flats  or  offices  must  pass  away  .  .  .  modern 
constructional  methods  must  be  adopted  in  the  new  buildings 
.  .  .  and  in  this  modern,  clean  Britain,  clean  temperate  air 
must  be  supplied  to  all  buildings  whether  industrial  or 
residential. 

Mellor  Bromley  Air  Conditioning  Division  have  not  been  to  see 
you  recently  .  .  .  petrol  shortage  .  .  .  the  call  of  the  services  .  .  . 
and  pressure  of  work  have  made  business  calls  difficult — but 
when  Peace  comes — Mellor  Bromley  Air  Conditioning  Division 
will  be  ready  to  supply  you  with  newer  and  more  scientific  air 
conditioning  plant. 


AIR  CONDITIONING  DIVISION 
MELLOR  BROMLEY&eL™r=^^^^ 


A.  JOHNSON  &  CO.  (LONDON)  LTD. 

AFRICA  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  W.C.2 

Telephone:  Holborn  7337  (5 lines) 


Consult  us  For  all  Stainless  Food 
Plant  Problems— Large  or  Small 
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PYREX 

Trmdt 

CLASS 
PIPE  LINES 

Progress  In  every  manufacturing 
process  is  typified  by  the  constant 
demand  for  greater  purity  of 
product. 

PYREX  Brand  GLASS  PIPE  LINES 
contribute  to  this  progress  by 
ensuring  the  conveyance  of  liquid 
with  safety,  without  contamination, 
and  in  visible  form.  PYREX  Brand 
GLASS  PIPE  LINES  possess  mech¬ 
anical  strength  ample  for  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  .  .  .  they  will 
operate  satisfactorily  at  pressures 
up  to  so  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

These  pipe  lines  are  made  of  the 
same  borosilicate  glass  as  PYREX 
Brand  SCIENTIFIC  GLASS  and 
possess  the  great  advantage  of 
permitting  the  inspection  of  flow, 
colour,  and  density.  Can  be 
flushed  through  with  steam,  or 
hot  acid  solutions. 

Quotations  and  layouts  gladly 
supplied. 

JAMES  A.  JOBLING 
&  CO..  LTD. 
SUNDERLAND. 


JOHNSONS 

—  the  Firm  with  the 
STAINLESS  REPUTATION 


General  Purpose  Trucks  for  Bakeries, 
Confectioners,  etc. 
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SIGNED  GUARANTEE  OF  PURITY.  “  lt> 

guarantee  our  *  LYMM-PURE-SAI.T'  to  he  absolutely 
Pure  Salt,  containing  Sodium  Chloride  on  dry 

sample.  It  contains  no  SVI.PH.iTE  OF  LIME  {Plaster 
of  Paris),  Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  Chloride  of  .Magnesia, 
Chloride  of  Barium,  SULPHATE  OF  SOD.A  or  any 
adulteration.''  Charles  mcx>re  &  co.  ltd. 


If  whiteness  and  purity  were  the  same  thing,  any  guarantee  of 
purity  would  be  superfluous.  But  since  purity  is  invisible,  a 
written  guarantee  tells  you  that  Lymm  Pure  Salt  is  99.98%  pure 
— as  pure  as  it  is  white,  in  fact.  Look  for  that  guarantee  on 
every  invoice  for  salt. 

LYHN  •  PURE  •  SALT  showd.».»hd 


Charles  Moore  St  Company  Limited,  Lymm,  Cheshire.  All  enquiries  to  Sales  Managers  :  Honeystrill  St  Stein  Ltd.  Wartime  Address  :  Great  Burgh,  Epsom,  Surrey 
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LOUDSPEAKERS  installed  throughout  your  offices  &  works 


fj^ikudic  whik  tfm  iDovC 


m 


Hi; 


FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  LITERATURE  WRITE  OR  PHONE 


THE  MAGXETA  TIME  COMPANY  L™ 


5mcf  GOBLIN  WORKS,  ERMYN  WAY,  LEATHERHEAD,  SURREY  ASHTiAo'^'H'uNts 

LONDON  OFFICE  53/54  HAYMARKET,  SW1  mEPMONt  abbey  ii66  7 


agky 


1Pl(!BTIE(CTn®N‘ 


Whatever  the  weather,  our  convoys  come 
through  bringing  food  and  munitions  to 
our  Isiand  home,  and  our  watchful  Navy 
brilliantiy  fuifiis  its  task  of  protection.  It 
is  up  to  us  in  this  country  also,  to 
protect  and  preserve  aii  our  available 
food  supplies. 

Poppe  Rubber  Rings  for  the  packing  and 
preservation  of  food,  ensure  a  “  safe 
passage"  for  your  product  in  its 
"  voyage  ”  from  factory  to  consumer. 


POPPE  RUBBER  RINGS 
- PROTECT  PURITY  ! 


THE  POPPE  RUBBER  &  TYRE  COMPANY  LIMITED 


TWICKENHAM 


MIDDLESEX 


TaUgrAmt:  POPPE.  TWICKENHAM. 


TaUphone  :  POPESCROVE  2271  (3  linat). 
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IS  HE  PUniNG 

A  SPOKE  IN  THE  WHEEL? 


Unless  the  ventilation  problem  is  dealt  with  satis¬ 
factorily  maximum  output  cannot  be  attained. 
Black-out  reduces  natural  ventilation  and  raises 
working  temperatures.  Special  provision  has, 
therefore,  to  be  made  for  artificial  ventilation  if 
healthy  working  conditions  are  to  be  maintained 
and  efficiency  unimpaired. 

Bad  ventilation  quickly  puts  a  spoke  in  the  wheels 
of  production. 

Do  not  wait  until  your  production  has  been  slowed 
down.  Consult  the  G.E.C.,  whose  ventilation 
engineers  will  give  expert  advice  on  ventilation 
equipment  specially  designed  for  black-out  conditions. 


CONSULT  THE 


with 


ON  VENTILATION 


GENALEX 

EXHAUST  FANS 


Advr.  of  The  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.,  Magrut  House,  Kingsway,  London, 


— 
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CONTINUOUS  FOOU  COOKING  PLANTS 

HEATED  BY 

perolen™^pate^nt’^systems  FLUID  HEIT  TUUSMISSIOI 


Combine  : 

•  I  High  Temperature  with¬ 

out  over-heating. 

•  2  Accurate  Temperature 

Control. 

•  3  Automatic  and  Con¬ 

tinuous  Operation. 

•  4  High  Efficiency. 

•  5  Oil,  Gas,  Coal,  or  Electric 

Firing. 


Port  of  a  complete 
For  installation  for 

further  particulars  frying  fish  in 

write  to  :  vegetable  oil. 

KESTNER  EVAPORATOR 
&EHCIHEERINCCo.Ltll. 

5  Grotvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I 


Df  !aval 


"DElAVAL 

CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATOR 


have  speciaC 

appft  ccttiOf^^ 


RECOVERY  OF  DAMAGED 
BUTTER 

^  RECOVERY  OF  EDIBLE  OILS 
AND  FATS  FROM  WASTE 
PRODUCTS 

it  PREPARATION  OF  VITAMIN 
OILS  AND  CONCENTRATES 

^  PREPARATION  OF  BLOOD 
ALBUMEN  FOR  SAUSAGE 
MAKING 

^  REFINING  OF  ANIMAL. 
VEGETABLE  AND  MARINE 
OILS 


Wksf  nvt  hewe  tfcniyi'  uwtt  Uweaiuj/cUeJ.  ? 

WHITE  TO  out? 

Industrial  Development  Division 
ALFA-LAVAL  CO.  LTD.  eR.T,sMTp'A"°To«^^  GREAT  WEST  RD.,  BRENTFORD.  MIDDSX. 


T  i'Icphofic 

EALING  0116  Shoes 


Smee's 
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2  NATIONAL  NECES  SITI 


In  days  of  stress,  the  great  industries  reveal  themselves  as  the  very 
pillars  of  our  national  economy.  On  those  responsible  for  the 
manufacture,  preparation  and  distribution  of  food,  a  very  heavy 
burden  is  laid.  That  is  why  we  ask  all  engagedjn  this  industry 
to  consider  whether  their  lighting  is  helping  them  all  it  can — for 
good  light  is  also  a  national  necessity.  Ekeo  Light  Planning  and 
Ekeo  Lamps  have  done  a  good  job  for  the  nation  in  many  indus¬ 
tries; —  perhaps  they  can  help  you  too.  Write  to  Lamp  Sales 
Dept.,  Ekeo  Works,  Southend-on-Sea. 


LIGHT  PLANNING 


Stamp  for  reply  postagt  will  oblige. 

PHELPS  BEDDARD  LIMITED 

Dept.  Ub,  GEORGIAN  HOUSE,  139  8L0ANE  ST.,  LONDON,  S.W.  1. 

Informatiort  Dtpt.:  SLOANE  1362.  Central  Office  ;  SLOANE  5531. 

Telegraphic  Add  rets  :  “  Incendex.  Knights.  London." 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH 

CORPSE  of  a 

GERMAN  FIREBOMB 
•hiUed  by  new  5120  second 
method  of  ATT  AC  Mi.  ! 


February  I,  1942 


OUT  BEFORE  MISCHIEF  STARTS 

T  ESS  than  two  pints  extinguished  it !  T wo  pints  of 
liquid  INCENDEX  — the  answer  of  British 
science  to  the  fire*blitz  menace  —  more  than  ten 
times  quicker  than  water  could  BURN  it  out ! 
Already  5,000  experts  and  property  owners  have 
seen  this  done.  Already  hundreds  of  businesses 
whose  names  are  household  words  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  with  INCENDEX.  Already  enough 
INCENDEXhas  been  distributed  to  destroy  500, 000 
German  firebombs  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  This  new 
method  is  speedy,  safe  and  CERTAIN.  Full  details 
are  given  in  illustrated  folder,  free  on  request  to 
property  owners. 


9eHdffltf  tefpif  U)- 


\Mwyccoc 


WALKER,  CROSWELLER  &  Co.  Ltd. 

CHEI.TFINH AM  and  Ix>ndon 


I^onar  d  •  I'hermostatic 
.  i^team  and  water  mixer 
supplying  hot  water  in 
a  works  canteen. 


Direct  mixin"  of  steam  and  cold 
water  by  means  of  a  Leonard- 
Thermostatic  Steam  and  V^ater 
Mixer  is  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  way  of  gettin;^  hot 
water.  The  Leonard-Thermostatic 
Mixer  will  provide  instant  hot 
water  at  a  constant  tern-  .  ,  i  u 

WARM*  WATER 

perature.  The  tempera- 
tore  of  the  hot  water  will  ul  |  ll/ 
remain  steady  no  matter  \|1  j| 
how  pressures  fluctuate  1  | 
in  the  supplies.  The  ^ 
control  is  automatic  and 
is  maintained  hy  a  stain-  f 
less  steel  thermostat  I  ||| 

.  .  .  ' '  COID 

impervious  to  corrosion,  steam  waur 


Specify 

Mma\c(-7keimostatic 


steam  and  water  mixers 


M.947 
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kZINNftTINEj 


uinm""*' 


iUuUiuj 


Anti- acid,  non- 
poisonous  gold  coat¬ 
ing,  preserves  the 
rich  fresh  colour  and 
flavour  of  fruits. 


Zinnatine  Lacquers  make  the  complete '.rorganisa- 
tion  for  the  protection  of  canned  foods.  "^For  fish, 
fruit  or  vegetables,  there’s  a  specially  adapted  Zinna¬ 
tine  Lacquer  ministering  to  the  special  needs  of  each— 


The  sulphur-resisting 
Zinnatine,  prevents 
those  blackening 
stains  in  vegetable 
packs. 


a  positive  assurance  of  the  perfect  preservation  of  the 
natural  properties  of  the  food — and  of  absolute 
immunity  from  acid  attack.  Control  the  preservation 
of  your  canned  goods  to  your  own  advantage — let 
Zinnatine  Lacquers  convert  every  tin  to  a  place  of 
safety.  That  is  the  protection  that  your  customers 
appreciate — and  that  builds  reputations  and  increases 
sales. 


Preserves  the  fresh 
sea  flavour  of  fish, 
and  provides  a  lac¬ 
quer  film  that  vrill 
not  fracture  in  the 
process  of  deep 
drawing. 
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MANUFACTURING 
TRADES 


Increased  supplies  of  raw  materials  enable  us  to  make  a  wider  distrioution  of  the  famous 

«ASHEX*»  HIGH  FAT  MILK  POWDER  SUBSTITUTE 

Price  9d.  per  lb.  for  quantities  of  I  cwt.  or  more,  or  lOd.  per  lb.  for  quantities  less 
than  I  cwt.  Manufactured  under  the  Ministry  of  Frcd  Substitutes  Control  Order. 

‘‘ASHEX’*  LOW  FAT  MILK  POWDER  SUBSTITUTE 

Price  7^.  per  lb.  for  quantities  of  I  cwt.  or  more,  and  8d.  per  lb.  for  a 

quantities  less  than  I  cwt.  Manufactured  under  the  Ministry  of  Food  ^ 

Substitute:  Control  Order.  v 

The  products  quoted  above  contain  no  milk.  Jb 

«« ASHEX*'  GROUND  ALMOND  SUBSTITUTE 

Price  I /•  per  lb.  Manufactured  under  the  Ministry  of  Food  Substitutes 
Control  Order. 

hew  accountt— cash  with  ordtr,  pleate,  or  obtainable  threufh  your  wholesaler.  Goods 
tontffned  carriage  paid.  Containers  charged  extra,  but  credited  In  full  against  return.  - - 


ASHE  LABORATORIES 


120-2  VICTORIAS!.  S.W.I. 


At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  our 
enemies  claimed  mastery  of  the  air.  But 
from  the  opening  of  the  Battle  of 
Britain  onwards,  the  R.A.F.  has  been 
steadily  gaining  in  power  and  strength. 
To-day,  the  few  to  whom  the  many 
owe  so  much  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  attaining  air  supremacy. 

This  achievement  is  partly  the  result 
of  increasing  numbers;  but  it  is  even 
more  surely  due  to  the  supreme  quality 
of  our  men  and  machines.  The  courage 
and  skill  of  the  former  and  the  design 
and  workmanship  of  the  latter  have 
given  an  ascendancy  not  to  be  achieved 
by  mere  numerical  increase. 

Similarly  in  their  own  field,  outstanding 
quality  has  given  supremacy  to  Lam* 
bert’s  Caramel.  Pioneers  in  Caramel 
production,  Lambert's  standing  as 
leading  Caramel  specialists  has  been 
maintained  by  the  unchallengeable 
quality  and  reliability  of  their  product. 


For  60  Yean 
Pioneer  Caramel 
Specialuts 


L.  LAMBERT  &  CO.  LTD. 

62  HIGH  STREET  ■  UXBRIDGE  -  MIDDLESEX 


Factory  i  Colna  Works,  High  St.,  UMbrIdgo.  'Phono  i  Uxbridgo  IS44.  'Grams  :  Caramol  Phono  Uxbridga 


Builders  Qfj'Timks  SO,\ears 


Tanks.Vats  and  Vessels  in  Stainless  Steel  and  Aluminium  for  processing  purposes, 
RoadTanksfor  BulkTransport  of  Liq^uids.  Fabricators  of  Mild  Steel  Plafework.etc 
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So  long  as  essential  materials  are 
mainly  diverted  to  meet  the  national 
emergency,  deliveries  of  ordinary 
trade  supplies  must  either  be  non¬ 
existent  or  strictly  limited.  Looked 
at  philosophically  this  only  means 
a  speeding  up  of  the  return  to 
normal. 


W.  P.  BUTTERFIELD  LTD.,  HEAD  OFFICE 
SHIPLEY,  YORKS.  Telephone :  Shiplty  851  {5  lines) 


BRANCHES  t 

Belfast,  Birmingham.  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow.  Liverpool 
London.  Manchester,  Newcastle.on-Tyne,  Nottingham 


K 

, 
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WAY 


SATISFACTORY 


m 


"ATLAS"  SIFTERS  &  MIXERS 

“Atlas”  Sifters  and  Mixers  will  economise  labour, 
give  the  highest  possible  yield  and  enable  you  to  make 
the  most  perfect  blend  in  a  very  short  time.  Made  In 
our  Leeds  works  by  men  who  have  a  lengthy  experience 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  Mixers,  “Atlas” 
Sifters  and  Mixers  are  good  for  a  lifetime’s  work. 

The  Porteus  way  is  the  satisfactory  way,  because 
Porteus  know,  from  long  association  with  mixing 
problems,  just  what  is  required. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and,  better  still,  ask  Porteus  for 
advice  and  help. 


GEORGE  PORTEUS  &  SONS  (LEEDS)  LIMITED 

LEEDS  BRIDGE  WORKS  Vnxuendu  'hiUing.  Specudutti  LEEDS  10 


Sfze  4  Machint  with  (ear  and  chain  cases 
nmovtd—can  be  tupplitd  be/t  drivan  or  direct 
motor  driven. 


Wagon  partly  lifted. 


FRASER  &  CHALMERS 

RAILWAY  WAGON  TIPPLERS 


Side  discharge  Tippler 
ready  (or  operation. 


These  tipplers  make  light  of  the  heaviest  unloading 
jobs. 

Quick  “  turn  round  ”  of  wagons  prevents  congestion 
and  reduces  labour  needs  at  unloading  points. 

Urgently  needed  wagons  are  released 
without  delay  for  more  loads. 


ASK  FOR  INFORMATION  ON 
TIPPLERS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Manufacturers: 

FRASER  &  CHALMERS 


ENGINEERING  WORKS 

(Proprietors  :  The  General  Electric  Co.  Ltd.) 

LONDON  OFFICE:  MAGNET  HOUSE.  KINGSWAY,  W.C.2 


Tipping  completed. 


I? 
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RES  NS - 


6INGER,  CAPSICUM,  Etc 


STAFFORD  ALLEN  A  SONS  LTD. 

PHARF  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.1. 

O 

Piom:  (lethenwell  WOO  (7  lin«| 


StaffAllenS 

OLEO 


For  the  Food  Manufacturer  we  make  a  range 
of  Oleo  Resins  from  the*  purest  spices.  These 
Include  spirit,  oil  and  water  soluble  products, 
and  recommendations  for  their  use  in  food 
products  will  gladly  be  given. 
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Y.ach  Qlosing  . 

.  .  .  brings  that  much  nearer  the  day  when  every  effort  will  have 
proved  worth  while  ;  the  day  when  you  and  other  manufacturers 
will  resume  normal  production.  Meanwhile  the  Medway  Organi¬ 
sation  is  busy  solving  the  problems  which  inevitably  arise  in  times 
like  these  and  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  it  can  again  give 
the  service  and  the  assistance  which  were  ever  its  aim  and  pride. 


rriED 


CORRUCRTED  CASES 

THE  MEDWAY  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO.  LTD. 

Sat^s  0ffic9 :  •  Provineiml  SmU»  : 

PLACKmiAIIS  ROt'AE.  >'BW  DRIDCB  STREET.  E.C.  I.  L4REPIBLD.  MAIDRTORfR,  ERNT 


YEARS  OF 

SESTAIXED  SERVICE 

It  was  in  1841  that  the  House  of  White,  Tomkins 
and  Courage  Ltd,  was  established, 

★  .  ★  ★  ★ 

Today  the  business  is  pre-eminent  in  its  field ;  it 
havinfr  been  built  up  by  supplying  the  hijirhest  quality 
^oods  at  reasonable  prices, 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Ldirp'e  Mills  and  Factories  tire  established  in  LONDON, 
LIVERPOOL,  BELFAST,  TANDRAGEE  and 
REIGATE, 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  business  in  ESSENTIAL  OILS,  ESSENCES, 
FLAVOURINGS  AND  HARMLESS  FOOD 
COLOURS  is  conducted  from  North  Albert  Works, 

Rei^ate, 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

In  peace  and  war  the  In^st  possible  service  is  friven 
to  the  Trade  by 

WHITE,  THMKINS  &  rOIJKAGE.  I.ld. 

NORTH  ALBERT  WORKS,  REIGATE,  SURREY 

Phone:  Reigate  2242  and  2243  Crams:  Esswhite,  Reipate 
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CkOMPTW  PAkKINSON 

And  Remember— CROMPTON  LAMPS  FOR  LASTING  BRILLIANCE 


PAkKI  NSON 
■G1.D' 


THE  PIONEEk  OF.  INTEGRAL 
GEARED  MOTORS  IN  THOUSANDS 
OF  APPLICATIONS 
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To  THE  BRITISH  RATIN'  CO.  LTD. 


Only  Science  can 
defeat  his  menace 


A  few  rats  on  your  premises  will  in  a  short  while 
result  in  a  colony,  the  number  of  which  will  stagger 
you.  There  is  only  one  way  to  combat  such  a  menace 
— you  must  enlist  the  aid  of  science. 

Years  of  experience  of  the  habits  and  suspicious  nature  of  rats 
and  mice  has  enabled  the  British  Ratin  Company  to  develop 
scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  the  success  of  which  u 
now  universally  acknowledge.  These  methods  are  harmless  to 
domestic  animals  and  birds  :  but  fatal  to  rats  and  mice. 

The  British  Ratin  Company  has  no  preparation  for  sale  to  the 
general  public  :  it  offers  only  the  services  of  its  skilled  operatives. 

Fill  in  the  couf>on  and  the  Ratin  Company’s  local  surveyor  will 
call  and  give  you  an  estimate  for  dealing  with  your  infestation 
without  obligation. 

The  Ratin  Service  is  available  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  Service  also  deals  effectively  with  beetles,  cockroaches  and 
other  insect  pests. 


98  Kingfway  Comer  Buildings,  London,  W.C.a.  Tel.:  HOLbom  0401 


I  should  like  information 
of  the  Ratin  Service. 
Please  arrange  for  your 
surveyor  to  call  without 
any  obligation  to  me 


A'amr  ., 


Address 


Dale  of  appointment . . Time^ . . 


RATIN  SERVICE 

First  ALLAYS  Suspicion-Wm  DESTROYS  Rats 


.  .  still  on  it  creeps,  each  little 

moment  at  another’s  heels  till  hours,  days,  years 
and  ages  are  made  up  of  such  small  parts  as  these. 
Men  look  back  worn  and  bewildered,  wondering  what  it 
is,  for  it  travels  like  a  ship  in  the  wide  ocean  that  has  no 
bounding  shore  to  mark  its  progress. 

Johanna  BailUe. 


SAVE  TIME  in  Time  Recording 
with  the  NEW 

MAGNETA  TIME  RECORDER 

FOR  INFORMATION  OR  LITERATURE  WRITE  OR  PHONE 


ONE  HAND  OPERATED. 
ACCURATE.  COMPACT. 
Prints  full  size  records  on 
standard  size  Time  Cards. 


THE  MAGXETA  TIME  COMPANY  L™ 


omci  GOBLIN  WORKS,  ERMYN  WAY,  LEATHERHEAD,  SURREY  ASHTIAD  *^166^(8  UNIS) 

V  lONDON  OFFICF  53/54  HAYMARkFT,  5W1  TurrMONf  asmy  7 
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NATIONAL  CONCENTRATED  FOODS 


A  Vegetable  Extract  with  high  Amino  Acid 
content.  Manufactured  by  Fredk.  Boehm  Ltd. 

As  a  base,  incorporated  in  foodstuffs,  PROTEX  has 
been  accepted  as  a  standard  Ingredient  by  the 
leading  food  manufacturers  and  is  valued  chiefly 
for  its  power  of  enhancing  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  almost  any  food  preparation. 


YSAiriE^ 

A  Yeast  Extract  Manufactured  by  the  Trent 
Yeast  Extract  Co.  Ltd.,  from  Brewers’  Yeast. 
Rich  in  Vitamin  B.  A  most  highly  concentrated 
food,  easily  digested  with  the  highest  nutritional 
and  health  value.  Possessing  a  pleasant  aroma 
and  flavour. 


Sales  Offices: 

FREDK.  BOEHM  LTD. 

ROWANHURST,  GROVE  ROAD,  BEACONSFIELD,  BUCKS 

Telephone :  Beaconsfield  378 
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With  Units  or 


Plenum  Plant 


Adequate  temperature  and  efficient  ventilation  are  readily  given 
by  a  Sturtevant  Heating  Installation.  Full  particulars  of  both 
Unit  and  Plenum  Heating  are  given  in  our  Publication  W1260. 


^  I  25,  WORCESTER  Road, 

Sturtevant  engineering  Co.  ltd.  sutton,  surrey. 


LONDON.  1  Brixton  Road, 
office'  Stockwcll,S.W.9 


for  rapid  efficient  mixing 

The  MORTON 


Handarm.”  One  of  our  most  popular 
mixers.  Ideal  for  all  classes  of  fermented  doughs,  Rusks, 
Shortbread,  Mincemeat,  Rich  fruit  puddings,  etc.  The 
mixer  with  the  gentle  yet  thorough  action. 

Above  is  but  one  of  our  wide  and  varied  range 
of  Mixing  and  Emulsifying  plant  for  the 
g  food  industry. 

Consult  us  on  all  mixing 
A  problems. 
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Advt.  of  The  General  Electric  Ca.  Ltd..  Aio*net  Heuie,  Kingsway.-  London,  W.C.2 


CORRECT  LIGHTING  IS  A  VITAL 
FACTOR  FOR  MAXIMUM  PROOUCTION 

Expertly  planned  lighting  not  only  helps 
to  increase  production  —  it  plays  a  big 
part  in  maintaining  the  high  spirits  and 
efficiency  of  workers.  It  reduces  fatigue, 
lowers  the  accident  and  sickness  rate, 
means  fewer  rejects.  These  facts  have 
been  proved  in  factories  that  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  expert  guidance  of 
G.E.C.  lighting  specialists.  Is  your  lighting 
installation  right?  G.E.C.  lighting 
specialists  can  tell  you — they  have  helped 
factories  in  every  industry  towards  the 
highest  possible  production  —  let  them 
advise  you. 


FOR  ANY  STANDARD  OF  ILLUMINATION 

WITH 

Qsrani  Lamps  and  (^sragl  Fluorescent  Tubes 
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The  Battery  Operated  pH  Meter  Type 
TF.5I  I  here  illustrated  has  been  designed 
for  the  laboratory  or  works  where  mains 
supplies  are  not  usually  available,  or  where 
the  number  of  tests  taken  do  not  warrant 
the  installation  of  our  mains  operated 
models.  This  instrument  is  ideal  for  the 
mobile  laboratory  where  speedy  and 
accurate  results  are  essential.  The  range 
is  0-14  pH  and  accuracy  0  02  pH.  Com¬ 
pletely  self-contained  with  Dip  Type 
class  Electrode  System.  Long  life 
batteries  and  absolute  stability. 


pH  METER  T.F.5II 


MARCONI  INSTRUMENTS 


LTD.,  ST.  ALBANS.  HERTS.  Tel. :  4323 


REFRIGERATION 

We  are  able  to  supply  Hallmark  automatic  refrigerating  plant  for  users  in.  this 
country  whose  need  is  sufficiently  urgent  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  necessary  con¬ 
trolled  material. 

If  you  require  equipment  of  the  type  mentioned  for  a  purpose  which  may  be 
regarded  as  of  National  importance,  we  invite  you  to  communicate  with  us. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  present  difficulties 
our  service  to  Hallmark  users  continues  to  function  throughout  Great  Britain. 


J.  &  E.  HALL 

LIMITED 

DARTFORD  •  KENT 

LONDON  OFFICE:  lo  ST.  SWITHINS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


®  14.766 
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PRECISION  is  important  to  deliveries  as  well  as  to 
dimensions. 

**  Too  late  "  can  be  as  serious  as  any  other  mistake. 

The  margin  of  error  on  piping  jobs  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  ordering  all  the  Tubes,  Fittings,  Valves  and 
Tools  from  Walworth  stock. 


You  can  help  us  to  supply  your  requirements  for 
essential  war  work  by  showing  on  your  orders  the 
appropriate  Government  order  to  buy. 


WALWORTH 


LONDON:  Walworth  Ltd., 
90-96  Union  St.,  Southwark, 
S.E.I.  ’Phone:  Waterloo  7081 


MANCHESTER:  Walworth  Ltd., 
36  Bridge  St.,  Deansgate,  Man¬ 
chester,  3.  ’Phone:  Blackfriars6773 


GLASGOW:  Walworth  Ltd., 
48  York  Street,  Glasgow,  C.I, 
’Phone:  Central  6879. 
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Those  qualities  in  Teak  which  are  so 
highly  appreciated  for  laboratory"  fittings 
and  floors  are  also  the  very  ones  which 
make  it  an  ideal  timber  for  wooden  vats, 
tanks,  and  benches,  because  .  .  . 

eak  resists  acids  better. 

Teak  resists  alkalies  better, 

Teak  resists  moisture  better. 

Teak  therefore  lasts  longer. 

Teak  is  not  a  costly  timber.  Naturally, 
for  outsize  specifications,  the  price  in¬ 
creases,  but  for  medium  -  sized  planks 
Teak  is  an  economical  timber.  If  in  any 
doubt  as  to  what  sizes  to  order,  consult 
your  Timber  Merchant. 

m 

Teak  is  Tectofia  grandis.  Other  timbers^ 
miscalled  Teaky  are  not  Tectona  grandis  and 
have  not  the  properties  of  Teak.  Burma  Teak 
is  true  Teak. 


BURILIA  TEAK 

ttk£/>sea,*uis  tAe  CUUCTisC.f 

Issued  by  the  Burma  Teak  Shippers,  4  Crosby  Square,  E.C. } 


"JOHNSON'S 

COMBINED 


SQUEEZING  . 
FILTERING 
PRESS 


The  pulp  is  first  squeezed  in  bags  hung  between  the 
plates,  and  distance  frames  are  then  inserted  in  the 
machine  for  the  subsequent  filtration  of  the  expressed 
juice.  The  apparatus  is,  therefore,  ideal  for  the  small 
manufacturer,  as  the  necessity  for  separate  machines  for 
pulp  and  juice  filtration  is  obviated. 

Supplied  for  any  required  capacity  and  with  hand,  belt 
steam  or  electrically  driven  pump. 

We  supply  Oil  Refining  Plant ;  Fat  Bleaching  and  Deodorizing 
Plant ;  Complete  Filtration  Plant  for  the  Jam  and  Marmalade 
Trade;  Sugar Melters.Special  Pumps,  Mixers,  Air  Compressors, 
Vacuum  Pumps. 

S.  H.  JOHNSON  &  Co.  Ltd. 

DEPT."K."  CARPENTERS  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.15 

Phone:  Maryland  1863  Grams:  Filtrum,  Phone,  London 

Agena  (or  Auitraluii:— 

Swift  A  Co.  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Ceolong  Houso,  M'30  Claranco  Straat, 
SYDNEY,  New  South  Walat. 

Afcntt  (or  South  Africa: — 

Drydan  Enginaaring  Co.  Ltd.,  Praiton  Houaa,  Cor.  Sitnmond* 
Straat  South  and  Trump  Straat,  SELBY,  Johannaaburg. 
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FATHER  TIME:  ^‘WELL,  YOUNG  FELLOW!  WITH  THAT 
YOU’LL  BE  ABLE  TO  DELIVER  THE  GOODS  ALL  RIGHT” 


Make  sure  of  maximum  output  in  1942.  Mazda 
Lamps  used  with  Mazdalux  Equipment  will  stimulate 
production  by  creating  good  lighting  conditions  for 
the  workers.  The  B  T  H  Light- Conditioning  Code 
(copy  sent  on  request)  embodies  the  seven  funda¬ 
mental  rules  which  govern  all  B  T  H  plans  for  the 
better  lighting  of  industry. 

Let  B  T  H  Lighting  Engineers  help  you  to  plan 

efficient  lighting  for  production  and  welfare 


MAZDA  Lamps 

with  MAZDALUX  Equipment 


M3934  BTH  for  all  Electrical  Plant  and  Equipment 

THE  BRITISH  THOMSON-HOUSTON  CO..  LTD..  CROWN  HOUSE.  ALDWYCH.  LONDON.  W.C2. . 
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In  the  SAUNDERS  Diaphragm  Valve  the 
resilient  diaphragm  completely  seals  the  lubri¬ 
cated  .working  parts  from  the  fluid  in  the  pipe¬ 
line — preventing  both  corrosion  and  possible 
contamination.  Leakage  at  the  spindle  is 
impossible.  Floors  are  kept  dry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  diaphragm  completely  eliminates  the 
type  of  leakage  along  the  line  caused  by  wear 
of  metal-to-metal  working  faces.  Any  slight 
wear  is  taken  up  by  the  resflient  diaphragm 
material,  giving  positive  closure 
always — even  over  small  solid 
matter.  Remarkably  successful 
for  handling  juices,  syrups, 
viscous  or  gritty  fluids,  acids, 
alkalis,  and  other  chemicals, 
compressed  air  and  gases,  etc. 

Saunders  Valve  Co.,  Ltd., 

Cwmbran,  Newport  11,  Mon. 


TAl/sv.  63. 


Cautionary  Tales  No.  4 

WINNING  the  WAR 


A  certain  OFFICIAL  who 
is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  VITAL  machinery 
was  asked  “  WHY  is  it  you 

will  not  install  to  prevent 

overheating  ?  "  "  Well  you  SEE,"  the 
OFFICIAL  replied,  "IF  the  .C' 
engines  start  overheating 
we  know  the  man  in  charge  is  neglecting 
his  DUTY.  Then  we  can  punish  him  — 
and  THAT  is  GOOD  for 
^  DISCIPLINE."  This  sounds 
TOO  fantastic  for  words  BUT  truth 


/  fAllty 

/ 


1 


is  stranger  than  fiction. 

We  departed  —  thankful  that 
SUCH  an  outlook  is  the  EXCEPTION  rather 
than  the  rule.  Where  the  Sarco  System  of 
Thermostatic  Control  has  been  installed, 
considerable  savings  have  been  effected  in 
man-power  and  fuel,  with  increased  efficiency. 


If  you  use  heat — or  cold — in  your  business, 
either  in  manufacture,  process-work  or  in  air 
conditioning  — we  may  be  able  to  save  YOU 
fuel,  spoilage  and  labour.  Apply  Dept.  9F. 


SARCO 

TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 

SARCO  THERMOSTATS  LTD.,  ® 

ALPHA  HOUSE.  ST.  GEORGE’S  RD..  CHELTENHAM.  GLOS. 
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KELLIE’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  AVAILABLE  FOR 
EARLY  DELIVERY. 


PATENT  AUTOMATIC 
QUARTERING,  PEELING 
SEPARATING  &  PULPING 

MACHINE 

Consider  the  following  overwhelming  advantages  to 
Food  Preservers : 

Oranges,  Lemons,  Tangerines,  Grape  Fruits,  etc.,  from 
l|*  to  3^*  diameter  cut  automatically  into  quarters, 
IRRESPECTIVE  of  SHAPE.  NO  GRADING  REQUIRED. 

The  fruit  is  automatically  pulped,  and  the  peel  is 
separated  to  any  required  thickness  from  sV  to 
ready  for  shredding. 

Thickness  of  peel  instantly  adjustable,  micrometer 
accuracy  being  guaranteed  ;  an  absolutely  clean  peel, 
or  one  with  a  small  proportion  of  pulp  is  obtainable 
at  will. 

Peel,  fruit  pulp  and  juice  are  delivered  separately 
at  12  lbs.  per  minute.  The  labour  costs  for  this 
output  SHOW  A  REDUCTION  OF  OVER  90% 
over  handwork.  This  alone  would  enable  the  cost 
of  the  machine  to  be  recovered  in  a  few  weeks. 

THE  RISK  OF  SKIN  DISEASE  TO  WORKERS  is 
ABSOLUTELY  ELIMINATED  with  this  machine. 

All  parts  are  of  non-corrosive  and  acid-resisting  proper¬ 
ties,  a  special  nickel-silver  alloy  being  introduced  for 
this  purpose.  Arranged  for  direct  coupled  electric 
motor  or  belt  drive  with  fast  and  loose  pulleys. 


All  our  latest  machines  incorporate  the  following  improvements : 

(1)  Synchronised  fool-proof  feed  belt  with  stainless  steel 
pockets. 

(2)  Improved  setting  device  whereby  stripping  knives 
and  needle  rollers  can  be  removed  and  re-set  with¬ 
out  removing  front  plate. 

(3)  New  stream-lined  deflectors  for  easy  setting,  adjust¬ 
ing  and  cleaning. 

(4)  Gear  ratio  of  pulping  rollers  increased :  maximum 
peel  production. 

Existing  machines  can  be  re-modelled  and  fitted  with  above  improvements. 


ROBERT  KELLIE  AND 

THE  DUNDEE  FOUNDRY  DUNDEE 

TaUgraphIc  and  Cable  Addraas  :  "KELLIE,”  Dundaa, 


SON,  LTD. 

MAKERS  OF  FOOD  PREPARING 
&  CANNING  MACHINERY*  PLANTS 

Talaphona:  2819  (3  linaa). 


Manchaatar  Rapraaantativa  :  Mr.  A.  E.  FIELDING,  Quaan’a  Chambara,  2  Rldgafiald,  Manchaatar,  2. 


Tal.  :  Blackfriara  0449. 
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Robey  Economic  Boiler 

You  can  obtain  steam  cheaply  and  rapidly  for  food 
manufacturing  and  canning  processes  with  the  Robey 
Economic  Boiler. 

Its  main  features  are  : 

Rapid  Steam  Generating  Capacity 

Large  Heating  Surface 

High  Evaporative  Duty 

Economy  in  Fuel 

High  Efficiency 

Compactness 

The  many  well-known  concerns  who  have  already  In¬ 
stalled  Robey  Economic  Boilers  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  excellent  workmanship  and  reliable  performance 
of  this  part  of  their  equipment. 


ROBEY  &  CO.  LTD.,  LINCOLN 

London  Office:  37-38  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.3 


ROBEYI 


OF  LINCOLN 


INSURE  WITH 


THE 

LONDON  & 
LANCASHIRE 

INSURANCE  C? 
LTP 


For  Prospectus,  and  full  information  on  all 
classes  of  Insurance,  write  to: 

Chief  Administration  : 

7,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2 


•  NON-SCORCH  *’  461804  (Chevler  Regd.) 

PAPER  BAKING  CASES 


Made  in  large  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

Indents  through  Merchants  and  Shippers. 

MAKERS  ALSO  OF  FLAN  AND 
TART  TRAYS, 

Waxed  Jelly  Cases,  Cake  Frillings,  Plate 
Papers,  etc.,  for  Wholesale  and  Retail  Bakers 
and  Confectioners. 

CHEVERTON  &  LAIDLER, 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Food  Containers, 
Chevler  Road,  Princes  Risboro*,  England. 

Keen  Agentswfth  Bakery  connections  (export)  wanted. 
Send  fullest  particulars  and  British  references. 


Two  “  Broadbent”  54’  Belt-Driven  Centrifugals  with  Lift-out,  Tip-over  Baskets  and  Overhead  Runway 


CENTRIFUGALS  for  FOODSTUFFS 


STANDARD  DESIGNS  IN 
A  VARIETY  OF  SIZES  FOR 
STEAM,  BELT.  MOTOR  OR 
DIRECT  ELECTRIC  DRIVE. 


FIXED  OR  LIFT-OUT 
BASKETS.  WITH  STAINLESS 
STEEL  OR  MONEL  FITMENTS 
THROUGHOUT. 


ALSO 

SPECIAL  DESIGNS  FOR 
SECRET  PROCESSES. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  3936 


BROADBENT  CENTRIFUGALS 


ARE  USED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  MOST  OF  THE 


WORLD-FAMOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 


MAXIMUM  FILTRATION.  CLEANLINESS 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RELIABILITY  GUARANTEED 


Literature  and  Technical  Information  on  request 

CUSTOMERS*  PRODUCTS  TESTED  FREE  OF  CHARGE 


FOR 

DRYING.  FILTERING.  DE- 
LIQUORING  OR  PRECIPI¬ 
TATING  ALL  KINDS  OF 
FOOD  PRODUCTS  DURING 
PROCESSING  STAGES. 


USED  FOR 

FILTERING  FROZEN  EGGS 
COFFEE  ESSENCE  GROUNDS 
BREAD  FOR  SAUSAGES 
POTATO  CRISPS  &  PULPS 
MEAT  EXTRACTS 
INFANT  FOODS 
RECLAIMING  SOUDS 

FROM  LIQUOR 
RECLAIMING  OIL  FROM 

OFFALS 

RECOVERING  CRYSTALS 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Almost  Unlimited  Usee 


THOMAS  BROADBENT  &  SONS  LTD.^^  HUDDERSFIELD 


TELEPHONE 


I5SI  (4  lines) 
HUDDERSFIELD 


LONDON  LEICESTER  MANCHESTER 
NEWCASTLE  GLASGOW 

Representatives  in  almost  every  country  throughout  the  World 


TELEGRAMS : 


BROADBENT 

HUDDERSFIELD 


r. 


> 
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WAX 
IM  PREGNATED 
PACKS  A  PAPER  GOODS 


The'PEARL*  of  the  past ... 


Snow-White 


The  PEARLS  of  the  present... 

.  lit/ lit/  VIlVlAli^' 


A  GHOST  of  the  past . 


Boxes,  Tubes  —  All  types  of 
Paper  or  Cardboard  Articles 

The  ESSENTIAL  wartime  product 
for  ESSENTIAL  goods 
Sole  Manufacturers 

PEARLITE  Box  Co.  Ltd.  London  &  Manchester 
West  Road,  London,  N.17.  Tottenham  S0S1  >2 


Manufacturers  of:^ 

FLAVOURS 

for 

Confectionery  and  Foodstuffs 
Distillers  of:^ 

TERPENELESS 

OILS 

ETC., 

ETC. 


S®FI®^f  IIBillTED 

WADSWORTH  RD.,  PERIVALE,  CREENFORD,  MIDDLESEX 

PHONE:  PEKivale  1172-3 
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GUARD  OUR 
FOOD 

The  storai^e  of  Food  should 
be  protected  aifainst  fire 
and  theft. 

Standard  apparatus  is 
available. 

For  particulars  apply : 
RADIOVISOR  PARENT  LIMITED, 

I,  Stanhope  Street, 

London,  N.W.  I 


Telephone :  Telegrams : 

Euston  S905/6  Radiovisor,  Norwest,  London 
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STAINLESS  STEEL  PLANT 


ALL  WELDED 

by  A.P.V. 

if  your  stainless  steel  plant  is  to 
give  long  years  of  service  at 
negligible  maintenance  cost,  if  it 
is  to  have  good  appearance  and 
be  easily  cleaned  it  must  be  all 
welded  from  the  right  class  of 
stainless  steel  for  the  particular 
conditions.  Soft  soldering  is  no 
substitute  for  sound  welding. 
Plant  made  that  way  may  cost 
less  initially  but  annual  depreci¬ 
ation  is  much  higher.  Have  your 
stainless  steel  plant  all-welded — 
by  A.P.V.  It  will  last  longer  1 

PLANT  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL 

ALUMINIUM.  NICKEL  &  MONEL 


aiUMINIUM  PLANT  &  VESSEL  CO  L^* 


Telephone:  PUTNEY  4492  (8  lines) 


SYRUP  CONTAINERS 


STEAM  PANS 


JUICE  TANKS 


Facing  first  page  of  Editorial 
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Ihe  Technology  of  Pineapple  Canning 

Amidst  all  its  war-time  menaces  and  preoeeupations, 
French  Indo-China  has  found  time  to  prepare  a  heauti- 
fidly  produced  hook  of  nearly  200  large  pages  entitled  La 
Technologic  de  V Ananas:  fabrication  des  conserves  et  des 
jus;  applications  indochinoises,  written  hy  T.  Tkatchenka 
and  published  in  lOtl  at  Hanoi  by  the  Gouvernement 
General,  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  author’s 
unusual  name  is  of  Ukrainian  origin.  To  stay-at-home 
Britons  the  book  may  have  little  more  than  a  nostalgic 
interest  associated  with  mouth-watering  vanished  delights, 
but  to  those  who  have  any  practical  interest  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  products  from  fresh  pineapples  the  book  will 
prove  a  mine  of  information. 

The  book  does  not  consiiler  any  agricultural  aspect,  but, 
starting  with  the  fully  grown  fruit  in  the  field,  as  it  were, 
it  minutely  considers  every  technical  process  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  juice  and  fruits.  It  lays  bare  every  secret,  from 
sealing  compounds  to  the  composition  of  the  syrup  for 
fruits  of  different  quality;  regarding  juice,  it  explains 
exactly  why  the  Haw'aiian  product  is  so  uniform  and 
superior,  and  in  what  details  the  Indo-Chinese  producers 
fail  to  match  the  standard  thus  set.  After  reading  the 
book  one  feels  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  from 
sailing  in  and  producing  the  very  finest  qualities  of  slices 
and  juice — providing,  of  course,  that  one  can  get  the  fruit. 
Commercial  aspects  of  production,  trade  and  legislation 
are  considered,  and  there  are  very  numerous  graphs,  work¬ 
ing  sketches  and  photographs  of  machines,  etc.;  in  short, 
the  book  is  one  of  the  most  complete  expositions  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  we  have.  seen.  From  the  canning  point  of  view 
it  should  be  useful  to  many  processors  who  do  not  deal  with 
pineapples,  as  it  seems  likely  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  number  of  hints  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  control 
of  manufacture  of  any  canned  product. 


Canned  Foods  Advisory  Bureau 

Initiated  in  1937,  this  bureau  has  for  its  aim  the  di.s- 
semination  of  information  on  the  nature  and  use  of  canned 
foods. 

The  bureau  has  recently  produced  “  an  extremely  u.seful 
little  booklet  containing  a  guide  to  and  description  of  the 
canned  goods  available  to  all  through  the  ‘  points  ’  ration¬ 
ing  scheme  ”.  The  public  has  been  invited  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  the  national  dailies,  London  evening 
and  Sunday  papers  to  apply  for  the  booklet,  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  free  of  eharge. 

A  complete  ’i.st  of  the  canned  foods  available  is  given, 
and  valuable  hints  supplied  regarding  the  formation  of  an 
emergency  store,  with  information  on  inspection  of  the  tins, 
length  of  time  of  keeping,  etc.  A  number  of  recipes  for 
the  preparation  of  the  products  in  attractive  form  are 
included. 

Not  a  trading  organi.sation,  the  bureau  has  done  excel¬ 
lent  work  since  its  inception  in  familiarising  the  public  w’ith 
the  possibilities  of  canned  foods  and  of  their  reliability. 
That  propaganda  is  still  not  unnecessary  is  demonstrated 
by  the  persistent  trickle  of  adverse  opinion  appearing  in 
the  Press,  attacking  canned  foods  from  different  angles. 

[n] 


Food  Substitutes 

The  spate  of  pro.secutions  connecteil  with  food  substitutes 
must  be  a  matter  for  disquiet  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
food  manufacturers  in  this  country.  We  say  “  majority  ” 
because  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  the  probity 
of  the  indu.stry  as  a  whole.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
established  firms  who  in  some  way  or  another  have  fallen 
foul  of  the  regulations,  whether  by  misapprehension  or 
other  causes,  the  fraudulent  .substitute  traffic  is  of  mush¬ 
room  growth,  exploited  by  irresponsible  newcomers  with 
little  or  no  reputation  to  lose. 

The  Liverpool  grocers  have  recently  followed  the  example 
of  those  of  Leeds  in  deciding  to  .sell  no  more  substitutes  as 
a  protest  against  the  prosecution  risks  to  which  they  feel 
themselves  unfairly  exposetl.  The  retailers’  contention  is 
that  they  should  be  able  to  .sell  without  ri.sk  any  foot!  sub¬ 
stitute  for  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  licensed  by  the 
Mini.stry  of  Food. 

The  Food  Substitutes  Control  Order  is  unfortunate  .since 
it  expres.sly  states  that  “  a  licence  granted  under  this  Order 
shall  not  operate  to  relieve  the  holder  thereof  from  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  provisions  of  any  Act,  by-law,  regulation  or 
Order  for  the  time  being  in  force  ”•  It  is  .stated  that  the 
Ministry’s  licences  are  granted  as  the  result  of  the  disclosure 
of  the  composition  of  the  substitute  to  the  Ministry  and  a 
discussion  concerning  labels,  advertisements  and  price  at 
which  the  pro<luct  is  to  be  sold.  There  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  any  machinery  by  which  an  efficient  check 
can  be  made  on  tho.se  manufacturers  who  fail  to  keep  their 
agreements,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  which  the  analyst  work¬ 
ing  for  an  authority  can  be  satisfied  that  a  product  has 
been  licen.sed  and  is  being  manufactured  according  to  the 
licence,  on  the  other.  In  many  countries  it  is  necessary  to 
disclo.se  the  composition  of  all  medicines  and  in  some  it  is 
e.s.sential  to  label  foods  with  their  composition.  In  the  case 
of  substitutes  there  would  appear  to  be  no  sound  rea.son 
why  some  means  could  not  be  found  by  which  Public 
Analysts  and  others  in  similar  positions  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  informed  of  all  licen.sed  products  and  their  com¬ 
position.  Such  a  procedure  would  enable  an  efficient  check 
to  be  made  all  over  the  country  to  see  that  manufacturers 
were  keeping  to  their  half  of  the  bargain  and  would  at  the 
same  time  prevent  action  lieing  taken  agaimst  them,  when 
they  are  in  fact  doing  so,  but  when  an  individual  analyst 
may  not  be  of  one  mind  with  the  Mini.stry  of  Food.  The 
present  time  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  one  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  tribunal  before  which  discus.sions  regarding 
the  composition  of  foods  and  sub.stitutes  could  be  argued. 
The  prosecutions  in  connection  with  .some  of  these  substi¬ 
tutes  have  brought  to  light  some  anomalies  in  the  present 
situation.  A  substitute  has  been  found  to  be  faulty  hy  one 
analyst;  word  has  been  pas.sed  around  and  a  particular  sub¬ 
stitute  has  been  condemned  numbers  of  times  with  numerous 
prosecutions  for  the  same  offence.  In  some  ca.ses  it  has 
been  argued,  however,  that  later  prosecutions  are  sub.se- 
quent  offences  and  the  manufacturer  has  been  midcted 
accordingly.  But  other  instances  have  .shown  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  enormous  profits  and  left  the  retailers 
or  middlemen  to  hold  the  baby,  and  the  fines  which  can  be 
imposed  are,  as  magistrates  have  remarked,  hopeles.sly  in¬ 
adequate  to  affect  that  type  of  person. 
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Commercial  Carotene 

Carotene,  used  for  addition  to  animal  feeds  to  increase 
their  vitamin  A  potency,  is  readily  obtainable  in  crystal¬ 
line  or  amorphous  form  or  dissolved  in  oil  in  commercial 
quantities.  These  preparations  are  also  used  to  provi<le 
standards  for  vitamin  A  estimation  and  for  the  standardisa¬ 
tion  of  photoelectric  or  visual  colorimeters  intended  for  the 
determination  of  carotene.  For  all  these  purposes  the 
purity  of  the  carotene  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  this 
is,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  stability  of  the  product. 
Several  workers  have  studied  the  stability  of  carotene  solu¬ 
tions  in  oil,  but  only  a  little  work  has  been  done  on  the 
stability  and  purity  of  the  solid  material.  _  This  gap  has 
now  been  filled  by  the  work  of  G.  S.  Fraps  and  A.  R.  Kem- 
merer  (/nd.  Eng.  Chem.  News  Edit.,  1941,  19,  846),  who 
find  that  solid  commercial  carotene,  supplied  by  the  makers 
in  sealed  tubes,  may  contain  from  5  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
colourless  impurities.  The  coloured  material  may  contain 
about  13  per  cent,  of  n-carotene  and  33  per  cent,  of  ^^-caro- 
tene,  the  remaining  1  to  4  per  cent,  being  coloured  impuri¬ 
ties.  When  exposed  to  air  at  room  temperature  as  much 
as  63  per  cent,  of  the  coloured  material  may  be  lost  by 
rapid  deterioration,  and  even  in  a  refrigerator  43  per  cent, 
may  be  lost  in  one  week,  while  as  much  as  29  per  cent,  of 
coloured  impurities  may  be  formed  at  room  temperature 
during  the  course  of  a  month.  For  some  at  present  un¬ 
known  reason  some  samples  of  carotene  show  but  little 
deterioration.  To  purify  the  carotene  which  has  deterior¬ 
ated  these  workers  recommend  dissolving  it  in  chloroform 
and  precipitating  the  colourless  impurities  with  methanol. 
With  both  poor  and  good  quality  carotene  this  treatment 
reduces  the  colourless  impurities  eonsiderablv  or  to  0-1  per 
cent,  respectively,  while  the  coloured  impurities  are  reduced 
to  1-35-53  per  cent,  and  0  3-3  3  per  cent,  respectively.  It 
was  not  found  possible  sufficiently  to  purify  carotene  of 
poor  quality,  exposed  to  air  for  several  weeks,  by  this 
method  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  purified  material  as  a 
quantitative  standard. 

The  Sand  Plum 

The  sand  or  beach  plum,  Pritnus  maritima  Wang.,  is  an 
extremely  hardy  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
where  interest  is  being  fostered  in  its  economic  possibilities 
by  the  institution  of  two  prizes  for  work  in  connection  with 
it — the  James  R.  Jewett  prize,  awarded  by  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  Vieno  T.  John¬ 
son  prize.  Both  have  recently  been  awarded  for  the  first 
time.  Mrs.  Wilfred  O.  White,  of  Boston  and  V'ineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  the  winner  of  the  first  of  these  prizes,  has 
carried  out  useful  experimental  work  on  material  planted 
on  a  five-acre  tract  of  land,  while  Mrs.  Ina  Snow,  of  Truro, 
Mass.,  has  also  accomplished  experimental  field  work  and 
has  stimulated  interest  in  the  plant  by  the  publication  of 
various  articles  dealing  with  it,  detailing  her  observations 
concerning  its  growth  and  fruiting  habits. 

As  the  plant  is  hardy  in  this  country,  it  might  be  worth 
while  devoting  some  attention  to  it  here,  where  so  far  it 
appears  to  be  known  only  as  a  free-flowering  garden  shrub. 
The  importance  of  the  shrub  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
thrives  on  sandy  soils  which  will  support  very  little  other 
vegetation  of  any  economic  value.  The  fruits  should  be 
found  useful  for  making  conserves  and  jams,  and  no  doubt 
could  be  improved  by  careful  cultivation.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  colours  of  the  wild  fruits,  so  that 
the  development  of  several  distinct  forms  seems  possible. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  form  {forma  flava)  with  bright 
yellow  fruits,  which  are  said  to  resemble  apricots  in  flavour 
and  to  be  more  acceptable  for  eating  raw  than  the  fruits 
of  other  varieties,  though  even  in  the  case  of  purple  fruits 
considerable  variation  in  flavour  has  been  noted. 


The  Place  of  Protein  in  the  Diet 

In  his  second  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  Professor 
J.  C.  Drummond  discussed  the  question  of  protein  require¬ 
ments  in  war-time  dietary.  There  was  a  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion,  he  said,  in  the  literature  on  the  amount  of  protein 
which  should  be  provided  per  head  of  population.  With 
regard  to  growing  children  and  expectant  and  nursing 
mothers  the  position  was  established,  although  there  was 
little  information  as  to  exact  physiological  requirements. 
But  the  data  upon  which  estimates  for  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  might  have  been  founded  contained  nothing  but  calcu¬ 
lations  of  what  people  normally  ate. 

The  adult  required  a  very  small  amount  of  protein  to 
replace  wear  and  tear.  The  protein  intake  in  normal  times, 
as  shown  by  Orr’s  dietary  surveys,  extended  from  63  to  100 
grams  per  day  according  to  income  level.  In  the  higher 
income  groups  this  protein  was  divided  up  into  40  grams 
from  plants  and  60  grams  from  animals,  the  latter  propor¬ 
tion  becoming  less  as  incomes  diminished.  These  values 
were  double  or  more  the  amount  required  to  replace  wear 
and  tear. 

The  lecturer  also  suggested  that,  in  assessing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  protein,  the  psychological  aspect  must  not  be 
ignored.  Its  purely  physiological  importance  was  greatly 
overrated,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  amount  needed 
by  the  manual  worker.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
coolie  carried  out  hard  physical  labour  without  animal  pro¬ 
tein  or  very  little  of  it.  But  so  deeply  was  the  fallacy  as  to 
the  need  for  meat  rooted  in  the  community  that  it  was 
better  to  give  way  to  it,  as  the  German  Government  had 
done,  by  allowing  extra  meat  for  those  engaged  in  hard 
manual  work. 

Professor  Drummond  mentioned  that,  in  comparison  with 
1933,  a  survey  of  the  diet  of  middle-class  families  in  1941 
showed  that  the  total  protein  had  dropped  from  67-3  to  64 
grams  and  the  animal  protein  from  4<)  to  33-8  grams.  This 
did  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  health,  although  it  was 
getting  down  to  a  level  at  which  there  might  be  some  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  care  of  the  child.  However,  the  animal  pro¬ 
tein  intake  was  getting  back  to  pre-war  level  by  means  of 
cheese  consumption. 

National  Bread 

Professor  Drummond  pointed  out  that  bread  was  a  good 
and  cheap  protein  food,  though  without  the  nutritional 
value  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  For  a  shilling  it  was  possible 
to  buy  213  grams  of  protein  in  the  form  of  bread  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  half  that  amount  in  the  form  of  potatoes 
and  very  much  less  in  the  form  of  meat. 

He  mentioned  that  the  Ministry  of  Food  was  continually 
asked  why  it  did  not  insist  on  bread  from  the  whole  wheat, 
and  stressed  its  indigestibility.  It  was  largely  on  digesti¬ 
bility  trials  that  it  was  decided  to  adopt  an  83  per  cent, 
flour.  The  Ministry  was  also  asked  why  83  per  cent,  bread 
should  not  be  made  compulsory,  and  this  would  be  done  if 
the  shipping  position  necessitated  it. 

The  country  had  not  been  converted  to  this  type  of 
bread,  the  obstacles  being  public  indifference  and  con- 
.servatism. 

With  regard  to  the  fortification  of  the  white  loaf.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond  said  that  of  course  this  could  be  done 
and  was  being  widely  done  in  the  United  States,  where 
not  only  vitamin  B,,  but  riboflavin,  calcium,  iron  and  nico¬ 
tinic  acid  were  being  added  to  bring  up  white  flour  approxi¬ 
mately  to  wheatmeal  while  retaining  its  whiteness.  But 
there  was  alw’ays  a  feeling  w’ith  a  fortification  policy  that 
not  all  the  elements,  or  all  in  the  right  proportion,  might 
be  added  and  that  it  was  much  better,  if  possible,  to 
allow  them  to  be  distributed  naturally  in  the  different 
foods. 
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Fortified  White  and  Wholemeal  Bread 

Described  in  Milling  as  “  a  murderous  broadside  into  the 
brown  flour  ‘  school  already  floundering  from  previous 
onslaughts  ”,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Margaret  Wright,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  November  15,  1941. 
This  paper  criticises  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr. 
Harriette  Chick  {Lancet,  1940),  in  comparing  the  nutritive 
values  of  wholemeal  and  fortified  white  flours. 

Dr.  Chick  stated  that  the  nutritive  value  of  straight-run 
white  flour  (73  per  cent,  extraction),  tested  on  young,  grow¬ 
ing  rats,  has  been  found  inferior  to  that  of  wholemeal 
flour,  even  when  the  defects  of  the  former  in  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamin  Bi  have  been  corrected.  The  in¬ 
feriority  must  be  attributed  to  lack  of  Bj  vitamins.  Dr. 
Wright  challenges  this  conclusion,  giving  data  regarding 
another  series  of  experiments.  Lack  of  space  precludes  the 
possibility  of  recording  the  arguments,  but  very  briefly 
Dr.  Wright’s  case  is  that  Miss  Chick’s  rats  ate  less  white 
bread  by  reason  of  its  lesser  palatability  and  so  obtained 
less  protein.  That  the  rats  receiving  the  white  flour  diet 
received  less  vitamin  Bi  than  those  on  the  wholemeal  diet. 
That  the  rats  receiving  white  flour  diet  received  less  vita¬ 
min  E  than  those  on  the  wholemeal,  which  contains  the 
germ.  Anfl,  finally,  that  the  number  of  animals  experi¬ 
mented  on  was  too  small  to  enable  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  drawn. 

Dr.  Harriette  Chick  replied  to  Dr.  Weight’s  criticisms 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  November  ‘29,  1941,  and 
incidentally  points  out  an  error  in  Dr.  Wright’s  account 
of  her  (Dr.  Chick’s)  work — the  statement  that  her  com¬ 
parison  was  made  between  “  straight-run  flour  (73  per 
cent,  extraction)  and  wholemeal  (8‘2  per  cent,  extraction)”. 
The  ”  wholemeal  ”  flour  used  by  Dr.  Chick  contained,  as 
the  term  signifies,  100  per  cent,  of  the  grain.  The  white- 
versus-brown-bread  controversy  is  still  full  of  life. 

Reliability  of  Organoleptic  Tests 

A  stimulating  article  by  John  W.  Crist  and  H.  L.  Seaton 
of  the  Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied 
Science  on  this  subject  was  published  recently  in  Food 
Research,  6,  5,  1941.  The  search  for  technical  criteria  to 
determine  final  quality  in  preserved  foodstuffs  has  had  little 
success,  say  the  writers. 

We  ourselves  have  been  present  at  a  multitude  of  “  tast¬ 
ings  ”  by  experienced  executives,  and  this  experience  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ”  tasting-panel  ”  method 
is  about'  as  unreliable  as  anything  could  be.  In  judging 
six  samples  of  canned  meat,  for  example,  six  tasters  will 
disagree  upon  such  items  as  saltness,  toughness,  sweetness, 
subsidiary  flavours  and  any  other  property.  In  placing 
samples  in  order  of  quality,  it  will  be  certain  that  one 
member  of  the  panel  will  place  best  the  sample  which 
another  member  will  pronounce  the  worst. 

The  authors  agree  with  what  they  call  a  sort  of  proverb 
in  the  American  trade  which  says,  “  The  people  buy  with 
their  eyes”,  and  dryly  suggest  that  although  this  way  of 
doing  it  may  not  be  entirely  consistent  with  respect  to 
quality  as  regards  taste  and  colour,  it  is  consistent  from 
the  standpoint  of  ability  to  form  similar  judgments  in  suc¬ 
cessive  trials  and  selections.  But  they  do  not  stop  there. 
They  look  forward  to  the  discovery  of  some  all-inclusive 
and  authentic  technical  method  or  sets  of  methods,  for  the 
determination  of  quality  in  packed  fruits  and  vegetables. 
While  waiting  for  this,  they  suggest  three  alternatives  for 
immediate  procedure.  Space  does  not  permit  of  giving 
their  suggestions  in  extenso,  but,  briefly,  the  first  is  to 
professionalise  the  business  of  tasting  foodstuffs.  They 
cite  wine  and  tea  tasters,  but  are  sceptical  as  to  their 
actual  efficiency,  and  suggest  that  their  reputation  has 
merely,  or  at  least  mainly,  only  traditional  authenticity. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  replace  ‘‘  tasting  panels  ” 


with  ”  looking  panels  ”.  This  would  conform  with  the  buy¬ 
ing  public’s  way  for  selection  of  its  edible  products  but 
wouhl  mean  reliance  on  the  proposition  that  an  actual  cor¬ 
relation  between  appearance  and  taste  does  exist! 

The  third  alternative  is  “  the  devising  of  some  type  of 
experimental  circumstance  which  will  facilitate  a  more 
accurate  and  consistent  exercise  of  the  sense  of  taste,  either 
alone  or  jointly  with  vision  and  smell,  in  ordinary  opera¬ 
tors  ”.  This  is  being  examined  by  the  authors,  but  they  * 
say  that  hope  for  success  is  not  especially  bright.  “  To 
expect,”  they  say,  ”  a  degree  of  experimental  refinement 
and  adaptation  that  can  measureably  and  quickly  confer 
acuteness  upon  inherently  dull  human  senses  is  probably 
too  great  an  expectation.” 

And  so  we  leave  the  subject  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
hope  that  the  authors’  further  experiments  will  not  have 
so  dismal  a  result  as  they  anticipate. 

Cannibalism  and  Diet 

Morality,  it  has  been  said,  is  largely  a  matter  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  Cannibalistic  tendencies  in  birds  seem  to  be  less 
influenced  by  geography  than  by  diet.  G.  E.  Bearse,  V.  L. 
Miller  and  C.  F.  McClary  have  been  trying  for  some  time 
to  determine  what  fraction  of  the  husks  of  oats  was  effec¬ 
tive  in  preveriting  or  retarding  the  onset  of  cannibalistic 
tendencies  in  intensively  reared  chickens.  In  an  issue  of 
Poultry  Science  they  announce  that  a  fraction  of  oat  husks 
that  was  obtained  by  dilute  acid  digestion  effectively  con¬ 
trolled  cannibalism  and  also  improved  the  development  of 
feathers.  The  acid  extract  and  the  ash  of  the  husks  were 
not  similarly  effective,  so  the  nutritional  deficiency  that  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  cannibalism  is  not  related  to  minerals. 
Manufacturers  of  oat  husks  will  be  able  to  revise  a  proverb 
and  re-word  a  slogan  :  ‘‘You  want  fine  feathers;  we  can 
supply  them.” 

On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  salt  was  curative  of  can¬ 
nibalism  in  quail  in  captivity,  according  to  R.  B.  Nestler  in 
Modern  Game  Breeding.  Toe-pecking  in  mature  quail  was 
stopped  within  twenty-four  hours  by  increasing  the  salt 
content  of  the  diet  to  ‘2  or  3  per  cent.,  and  fighting  was 
checked  by  raising  the  salt  content  to  3  or  6  per  cent,  and 
maintaining  it  at  that  level  for  several  days.  Would  that 
all  our  problems  were  solvable  as  easily ! 

'Ihe  Viscosity  of  Chocolate 

An  interesting  paper  by  J.  Stanley  (Ind,  Eng.  them. 
[Aniil.  Edit.])  deals  with  the  theory  and  technique  of 
the  MacMichael  viscometer  applied  to  the  determination  of 
the  viscosity  of  chocolate.  No  single  set  of  MacMichael  con¬ 
ditions  will  accurately  cover  the  entire  range  of  chocolate 
viscosities,  but  Stanley  elaborates  a  modified  Couette  equa¬ 
tion,  which  holds  dimensionally  for  the  MacMichael  instru¬ 
ment.  From  practical,  commercial  and  logical  reasons  this 
worker  considers  it  preferable  to  express  the  results  in 
degrees  MacMichael  instead  of  terms  of  absolute  viscosity. 
The  influence  of  temperature  when  preparing  the  sample  for 
test  is  shown  to  be  important;  and  agitation,  particularly  in 
the  absence  of  lecithin,  will  reduce  the  viscosity  of  some 
chocolates. 

The  fineness,  cocoa  butter,  lecithin,  moisture  and  in¬ 
clusion  of  air  all  affect  the  viscosity  and  allow  important 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  results.  Stanley  shows 
that,  besides  saving  cocoa  butter,  counteracting  moisture  . 
and  stabilising  the  chocolate,  the  inclusion  of  lecithin  gives 
protection  to  the  colloidal  dispersion,  especially  when  the 
chocolate  is  in  the  molten,  heated  or  overheated  state. 

A  study  of  the  rheological  properties  shows  that  a 
numerical  measure  of  ‘‘  gumminess  ”  is  given  by  the  ‘‘  yield 
stress  ”  while  the  ‘‘  coverage  ”  of  chocolate  is  represented 
numerically  by  the  ‘‘  body  ”.  The  rheograms  of  chocolate 
will  show  when  an  imperfect  emulsion  has  been  formed, 
such  poor  emulsions  often  breaking  down  on  transport. 
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FISH  CANNING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

This  abstract  from  a  paper  bv  E.  L.  ^ERGUSO^  WOOD,  IVI.Sci,  B.A.,  A.A.C.I.,  an  Officer 
of  the  Division  of  Fisheries,  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  relates  to 
Australian  fish  cunning,  but  the  experiments  and  conclusions  should  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  fish  canners  in  general. 


THK  primary  object  of  the  exj)eriments  recorded  has  been  to 
tiiscover  what  Australian  fish  |)roduce  a  palatal)le  canned 
product  and  what  is  the  best  method  of  treatinj*  them.  Primarily 
it  was  intended  to  study  only  the  most  prolific  fish,  but  latterly 
the  investi^jation  has  been  extended  to  estuarine  fish  which 
mifjht  pn)fitably  be  canned,  es[)ecially  in  war-time,  by  small 
cannerit-s  run  on  co-operative  lines.  Such  canneries  would 
o|)erate  with  about  a  dozen  hands,  and  would  require  a  small 
boiler  of  about  to  h.p.,  a  semi-automatic  seamer,  two  small 
retorts,  a  simple  exhaust  box,  and  possibly  a  lahtdlinf*  machine, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  plant  beinj<  in  the  vicinity  of  ;£j'i,ooo. 

Classification  of  Fish  from  Canning  Standpoint 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  more  abundant  fishes 
as  regards  flavour  when  canned  : 

Tutia. — \  first-grade  product  for  the  discerning  palate.  This 
could  largely  replace  or  supplement  Sockeye  salmon. 

Bonito. — .\  high-grade  product  to  replace  or  su|)plement  pink 
or  Coho  salmon  or  some  .Sockeye. 

Australian  Salmon. — To  replace  or  supplement  the  cheaj>er 
grades  of  North  Pacific  salmon. 

Pilchards,  Southern  Herring,  and  Tasmanian  Sprats. — These 
are  equal  in  flavour  to,  and  would  replace,  imported  pilchards, 
sardines,  and  slid.  'I'hey  would  be  packed  mainly  by  the  second 
and  third  categories  of  canneries,  though  a  large  cannery  might 
operate  on  pilchards  at  Port  .Stephens  or  Coff’s  Harbour  if  fish¬ 
ing  boats  and  gear  are  available. 

Barracouta. — A  high  quality  fish  which  can  be  packed  as 
smoked  fish,  or  with  salt  or  tomato  sauce.  This  would  partly 
serve  to  replace  herrings  in  tomato  sauce  and  possibly  kippers, 
and  has  sufllcient  a|)peal  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  highly  de¬ 
sirable  product  on  the  -Australian  market. 

Mullet. — This  fish  stands  in  the  same  high  category  as  barra¬ 
couta,  but  supplies  would  be  limited  by  several  factors. 

Crayfish,  Crabs,  etc. — There  is  a  limited  market  for  these 
which  could  well  be  supplied  from  our  own  waters  (e.g.. 
Western  .Australia). 

Shellfish. — Scallops  are  canned  in  Tasmania,  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  extend  this  industry.  If  oyster  production  could  be 
stimulated,  there  would  be  a  market  for  a  canned  product, 
smoked  or  fresh. 


Experimental  Data 

.Among  a  large  number  of  other  experiments  the  following  are 
typical  : 

Oyster  Canning 

The  oysters  were  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed  and 
steamed  for  40  minutes  at  temperatures  rising  from  205°  to 
220°  F.  to  o|)en  the  shells.  .A  few  of  the  shells  remained  closed, 
but  were  easily  |)rised  o|H“n  with  a  knife,  and  the  meat  was  re¬ 
moved.  The  oysters  were  rinsed  in  a  10  per  cent,  brine  and 
divided  into  two  lots. 

Tot  A. — These  were  spread  on  a  wire  tray  which  had  been 
oiled  with  cottonseed  oil,  placed  in  a  smokehouse  at  about 
1 10°  F.  for  one  hour,  [)acked,  and  olive  oil  added. 

Lot  B. — These  were  packed  in  the  can  and  10  per  cent, 
brine  added,  leaving  J  inch  headspace. 

The  cans  were  then  exhausted  for  15  minutes  at  about  215°  F., 
seamed,  retorted  for  60  minutes  at  240°  F.,  and  cooled. 

Both  these  packs  were  superior  in  appearance  and  flavour  to 
the  .American  and  Japanese  brands  with  which  they  were  com¬ 
pared.  Better  results  were  obtained  by  reducing  the  smoking 


time  to  20  minutes.  It  required  4  dozen  oysters  for  each  ^-Ib. 
can,  which,  at  present  prices,  represents  a  cost  of  about  is.  6d. 
per  can  for  the  fish. 

.As  these  packs  were  satisfactory,  prosjjective  canners  could 
well  use  the  methods,  smoking  for  20  minutes  in  the  case  of  the 
smoked  product.  This  could  be  done  in  a  tunnel  kiln  with  wire 
tray  or  racks  moving  through  the  tunnel.  The  process  would 
then  be  continuous. 


Australian  Salmon  (Arripis  trulta) 

Although  certain  laboratory  packs  of  this  fish  have  been  con- 
sidered  equal  or  superior  to  commercial  and  experimental  pro¬ 
ducts  packed  elsewhere  in  -Australia,  it  is  felt  that  a  completely 
satisfactory  pack  has  not  yet  been  pre|)ared.  The  commercial 
product  from  .Xustralian  canneries  is,  however,  .satisfying  a 
definite  action  of  the  market,  and  appears  to  be  taking  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  .Australia’s  fish  supply.  There  is,  however,  a 
toughness  of  fibre  and  a  [)eculiar  flavour  which  does  not  appeal 
to  certain  palates,  and  which  experiments  have  failed  to 
eliminate.  Toughness  has  been  shown  to  be  increased  by  freez¬ 
ing,  fish  held  for  one  week  at  to®  F.  being  much  tougher  than 
the  same  fish  canned  immediately  after  landing.  The  addition 
of  tomato  sauce  tends  to  im|)rove  the  flavour,  but  tomato  sauce 
packs  have  a  limited  popular  ap|X‘al.  On, account  of  the  un¬ 
sightly  nature  of  the  bone,  this  Division  has  advocated  the  fillet¬ 
ing  of  this  fish. 

(1)  Fish  were  bled  and  gutted.  The  dark  flesh  was  removed, 
and  half  the  fish  were  filleted.  Half  of  each  lot  was  smoked  for 
2  hours,  cut  up,  and  packed  in  ti-lb.  cans.  Tomato  sauce  and 
salt  were  added  and  the  fish  retorted  at  240®  F.  for  i  hour  and 
then  at  250®  F.  for  J  hour,  with  controls  at  240®  F.  for  i  hour 
only.  The  fish  were  tough  and  the  bones  hard.  The  unsmoked 
fish  were  less  tough  than  the  smoked. 

(2)  .Sodium  nitrite  (o-i  [ht  cent.)  was  added  to  cans  of  freshly 
filleted  fish  (i  dessertspoonful  per  ij-lb.  can).  .A  .second  series 
was  |)repared  by  immersing  for  5  minutes  in  o-i  jxt  cent,  sodium 
nitrate  solution.  The  cans  were  retorted  at  250®  F.  for  i.J  hours. 
The  resultant  packs  had  a  pink  exterior,  but  the  flesh  was  still 
tough  and  the  flavour  only  fair. 

(3)  There  wen*  two  sections  in  this  experiment — (i)  cans 
|)acked  with  tomato  sauce  and  arrowroot,  and  (ii)  cans  packed 
with  half  a  ground  anchovy  in  the  can.  The  retorting  time  was 
ij  hours  at  250®  F.  The  anchovy  pack  was  the  best  to  date 
and  had  a  delicate  brown  colour  which  had  |)enetratcd  through 
the  flesh. 

(4)  Fresh  fish  captured  locally  by  trolling  were  filleted  and 
canned  with  Italian  and  .Australian  anchovies  and  salt,  ex¬ 
hausted  at  185®  F.,  seamed,  and  retorted  for  I3  hours  at  250®  F. 
These  were  the  best  salmon  packs  and  an  improvement  in 
flavour  on  commercial  packs.  The  flesh  was  comparatively 
tender  and  of  a  uniform  brownish  colour. 

(5)  Local  salmon  canned  “  chicken  haddie  ”  style.  The  fish 
were  scaled,  gutted,  and  washed,  and  then  placed  in  saturated 
brine  for  10  minutes.  They  were  precooked  at  160®  to  185®  F. 
for  45  minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool  overnight.  The  white  flesh 
was  retained  and  packed  in  ^-Ib.  cans.  .A  small  portion  of  salt 
was  add(‘d  and  the  cans  were  sealed  and  retorted  for  75  minutes 
at  lo-lb.  pressure  (240®  F.).  The  appearance  was  rather  poor 
owing  to  the  flaking  of  the  fish.  The  flesh  was  white  and  the 
fish  rather  dry,  but  otherwise  very  palatable. 

(6)  .A  repetition  of  this  experiment  was  made  with  the  pre¬ 
cooker  rising  from  room  temperature  to  212®  F.  in  50  minates 
and  then  held  at  this  temperature  for  10  minutes.  The  pre 
liminary  brining  was  inadvertently  omitted.  The  cans  were  ex¬ 
hausted  at  212®  F.  and  retorted  for  60  minutes  at  240®  F.  The 
product  was  tough,  and  a  further  retorting  for  60  minutes  at 
240®  F.  did  not  improve  this  quality.  These  fish  had  been  frozen 
and  all  fish  from  this  source  were  tough  when  canned.  A  second 
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hati  h  with  a  longer  pre-cook  (25  minutes  after  reaching  212°  F.) 
wen-  not  any  better. 

(7)  A  similar  pack  with  the  addition  of  cottonseed  oil  and  salt 
was  more  palatable  though  somewhat  tough. 

(S)  Kurtlu-r  ex|)eriments  on  thes«‘  fish  included  a  straight  pack 
with  salt,  one  with  anchovy  and  salt,  and  one  with  t*»mato  sauce. 
'I'he  retorting  times  were  ()o  minutes  at  250°  F.  and  75  minutes 
at  25(»°  F-'.  The  tomato  sauce  pack  retorted  for  qo  minutes  was 
somewhat  tough  but  otherwist*  quite  good.  I'he  shorter  time 
gave  a  t(»ugh  product. 

(i))  .\nother  “  chicken  haddie  ”  pack  with  a  pre-cook  of  45 
niinut<-s  gave  a  white  pack  of  good  ap|H‘arance,  but  the  fish  were 
still  somewhat  tough  though  less  so  than  in  ex|)eriment  (6). 
'I'hev  wen-  no  tought-r  than  the  commercial  packs,  but  would 
need  to  be  much  more  palatable  to  warrant  the  extra  handling. 

It  has  f)e(-n  noticed  in  sampling  commercial  packs  that  texture 
vari»-s  consideral)ly  even  in  the  same  batch.  This  variation  of 
qualitv  ap|)ears  in  smoked  “  salmon  ”  and  seems  to  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  fish. 

Pilchards 

Two  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  pilchards. 

The  fish  wt-re  scalded,  headed  and  eviscerated,  hung  on  tenters 
and  alIow(-d  to  dry  for  i  hour,  and  smokt-d  for  hours.  They 
were  llu-n  pack»-d  in  i-lb.  tails  and  2  fi.  oz.  maize  oil  and  i  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  added.  The  cans  were  seamed  and  retorted  for 
05  minutes  at  240°  F.  The  flavour  of  this  i)ack  was  excellent, 
but  the  bones  were  un|)leasantly  hard. 

In  the  second  experiment  th<-  fish  were  scaled  by  shaking  in  a 
fish  f)ask(-t  in  salt  water,  and  the  heads  and  viscera  were  pulled 
off.  Tin-  fish  were  then  pickled  in  60°  brine  for  7  minutes  and 
h.'df  were  smoked  for  J  hour  on  wire  trays,  the  other  half  being 
fried  for  i  to  2  minutes  in  cottcmseetl  oil.  The  fish  were  then 
|)acked  in  4-  and  8-oz.  rectangular  cans,  olive  oil  was  added,  and 
th(-  cans  were  retorted  at  250°  1*'.  for  qo  minutes.  'I'his  resulted 
in  a  d(-lightful  pack,  the  smoked  being  the  more  tasty.  .Six  fish 
could  be  packed  into  the  J-lb.  ;md  12  into  the  .J-lb.  cans.  The 
cans  were  designed  by  this  Division  to  suit  pilchard  (sardine)  or 
barracoota  [)acks,  and  would  cost  at  present  rates  just  over  id. 
and  i  jd.  each  respectively,  if  ordered  in  suflicient  quantity. 

Southern  Herrings 

These  were  scaled  and  eviscerated,  washed,  brined  5  minutes 
in  a  tm®  brine,  drained,  smokt-il  for  15  minutes,  and  packed, 
some  in  olive,  some  in  cottons(-ed  oil.  The  cans  were  exhausted 
at  212°  F.  and  retorted  for  <)o  minutes  at  about  240°  F.  The 
oIiv«-  oil  was  considen-d  more  pleasant  than  the  cottonseed,  but 
in  each  case  the  bont-s  were  very  hard.  In  a  second  experiment 
the  fish  were  treat«-d  in  the  same  way  except  that  half  had 
cottonseed  oil  added  and  the  rest  had  only  salt  added. 

These  two  lots  were  retorted  at  240°  F.  for  2  hours,  which 
greatly  softened  the  bones.  The  oil  pack  was  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  for  imported  sardines  and  jiilchards.  .\  third 
test  I'onsisting  of  two  unsmoked,  one  packi-d  with  salt  alone  and 
the  oth«-r  with  tomato  sauce  after  jKiuring  off  the  liquor,  con- 
firnn-d  the  fact  that  120  minutes  at  240°  I',  is  necessary  to  soften 
the  lM»nes. 

'Thes(-  fish  are  rather  more  difiicult  to  handle  than  pilchards, 
as  it  is  im|)ossible  to  remove  the  viscera  along  with  the  head, 
and,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  fish,  the  scaling  is  not  so  easy. 
Southern  herring  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
north  coast  of  New  South  Wales  and  might  prove  an  im|KJrtant 
subsiiliary  to  a  canncTv  o|)erating  on  mullet,  bonito,  and  mac¬ 
kerel  tuna  in  this  area. 

Sprats  {Clttpea  has»ensis) 

I  he  fish  were  pickled  in  So®  brine  for  10  minutes,  headed  and 
eviscerat(-d  in  one  ojieration,  rinsed  in  the  brine,  and  placed  in 
oiled  wirt-  trays.  They  were  dried  in  the-  sun  and  half  were  fried 
in  cottonseed  oil  for  5  to  7  minutes,  drained,  and  sun-dried,  and 
the  other  half  were  smoked  on  the  trays  for  20  minutes.  lioth 
lots  w»-re  |)acked  in  J-lb.  cans  and  ij  fl.  oz.  olive  oil  added  to 
each  can.  The  cans  were  exhausted,  seameil,  and  retorted  for 
qo  minutes  at  alxiut  240°  F.  The  product  was  delicious,  very 
like  sild.  Possibly  the  time  of  frying  could  be  reduced  to  2  or 
3  minutes  and  smoking  to  10  to  15  minutes  for  this  size  fish. 
These  fish  occur  in  Tasmanian  waters. 


Mackerel 

.\fter  scaling,  gutting,  heading,  and  tailing,  these  fish  were 
packed  in  J-Ib.  cans,  salt  was  added,  and  the  cans  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  seamed,  and  retorted  at  240°  F.  for  qo  minutes.  The 
results  were  most  promising. 

.\  second  and  similar  pack  was  not  so  successful.  The  fish 
were  t<M)  loose  and  were  discoloured. 

.A  third  ex|H-riment  using  i-ll).  cans  was  made,  part  smoked, 
part  in  tomato  sauce,  and  part  in  .\merican  style.  The  flavour  of 
each  pack  was  excellent,  and  this  fish  packed  as  kippers  (smoked 
I  hour)  or  in  tomato  sauce  in  oval  cans  would  be  a  very  fine  sub¬ 
stitute  for  herrings.  The  |M>ssibilities  of  this  fish  are,  technologi¬ 
cally  at  least,  very  great. 

Mullet 

-X  number  of  experiments  have  been  carried  out  in  the  canning 
of  this  fish,  and  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  will  be 
given. 

(1)  The  fish  were  brined  for  various  times  prior  to  canning, 
ami  I  [)er  c«-nt.  acetic  acitl  was  added  to  one  lot.  .At  the  same 
time  some  fish  were  salted  and  fried  in  maize  oil  in  the  can,  and 
some  packed  with  cottonseed  oil  and  salt.  The  oil  packs  were 
rather  less  palatable  than  the  others,  and  the  acetic  acid  pack 
was  the  best.  .As  the  retorting  time  was  75  minutes  at  240°  F., 
the  Ixines  were  still  hard. 

(2)  Half  the  fish  were  smoked  for  i  hour  and  the  other  half 
left  unsmoked.  .Xnchovy  sauce  was  added  to  half  the  smoked 
and  half  the  unsmoked  fish,  and  tomato  sauce  to  the  other  half, 
making  four  lots  in  all.  The  cans  were  retorted  at  250°  F.  for 
45  minutes  or  240°  F.  for  the  same  jH-riod,  giving  eight  lots  of 
cans.  It  was  found  that  the  bones  were  still  hard  at  these  tem- 
|)eratures,  while  smoking  apjieared  to  toughen  the  flesh. 

'The  anchovy  sauce  gave  an  unpalatable  pack  while  the  tomato 
sauce  pack  much  resembl«-d  herrings  in  tomato  sauce. 

(3)  “  Chicken  haddie  ”  pack.  This  was  done  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  for  salmon.  It  resembled  crab  in  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance,  but  the  result  would  not  warrant  the  exjiense  involved 
in  the  method. 

(4)  .A  further  experiment  with  the  following  additions  was 
carried  out  : 

(d)  Half  teasfxionful  of  powden-d  agar  and  salt. 

{b)  (iround  anchovy  and  salt. 

(c)  'Tomato  sauce  and  salt. 

(ti)  Liquid  essence  of  smoke  and  salt. 

(e)  Salt  only. 

Of  these  the  last  two  were  the  bt-st  packs  and  the  agar 
pack  was  not  po|)ular.  Retorting  at  240°  F.  for  ()o  minutes 
softened  the  bone  ailequately  in  this  pack.  'The  presence  of 
"  curd  ”  marred  the  ajipearance  of  the  pack,  so  a  pre¬ 
liminary  brining  was  tried. 

(5)  Half  the  fish  acteil  as  controls,  and  the  rest  were  pickled  in 
an  So®  brine  for  5  minutes.  .\ll  were  packed  (some  in  tomato 
sauce),  salt  was  added,  and  the  cans  were  retorted  at  240°  F.  for 
75  minutes.  'This  time  was  insufficient  and  the  bones  were  still 
hard. 

(b)  .After  a  5  minutes’  pickle  of  the  cut  pieces  in  100°  salino- 
meter  brine  the  fish  were  packed  and  the  cans  exhausted  for 
20  minutes,  seam«-tl,  and  retorted  at  240°  F.  for  ik)  minutes.  'The 
flesh  was  very  tender  but  the  bones  slightly  hard.  Curd  was 
reduc(-d  to  some  extent  in  the  brined  cans.  .A  similar  test  was 
made  with  a  tomato  sauce  pack,  and  in  this  case  also  the  bones 
were  hard.  Curd  was  not  entirely  overcome  by  brining. 

(7)  .A  further  exix-riment  was  made  with  part  of  the  fish  brined 
15  minutes  in  60°  pickle  and  smoked  for  ij  hours.  'The  other 
part  had  salt  added,  and  some  cans  had  hot  tomato  sauce  added 
to  the  drained  cans.  'The  ri-torting  time  was  qo  minutes  at 
240°  F.  In  this  case  the  bones  were  soft.  The  least  Interesting 
pack  was  the  smoked  fish,  as  a  certain  toughening  seems  to  take 
|)lace  in  the  smoking.  'The  other  packs  were  very  good,  the 
tomato  sauce  pack  being  equal  or  sufierior  to  imported  herrings 
in  tomato  sauce. 

(8)  The  fish  were  prepared,  cut  up,  and  half  were  dipped  for  5 
minutes  in  a  saturated  brine  with  i  per  cent,  sodium  phosphate ; 
the  other  half  h.ad  vinegar  added  (i  tablesjxxmful  fier  can). 
'These  cans  were  exhausted,  seamed,  and  retorted  as  usual.  The 
sodium  phosphate  apparently  precipitated  the  proteins  in  the 

(Continued  on  pa^e  41) 
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BRITISH  VEGETABLE  DEHYDRATION 

FOR  HUMAN  FOOD 

Starting  on  a  small  commercial  scale  in  1935,  the  progress  of  the  business 
of  THE  FARMERS’  M ARKETIING  AND  SUPPLY  CO.,  L'H).,  in  vegetable 
dehydration  has  been  remarkable.  At  the  present  time,  five  plants  are  in  full 
production  and  a  sixth  is  in  course  of  erection.  This  article  describes  the 
original  factory. 

T.  CROSBIE-WALSH,  F.I.C. 


Many  of  those  associated  with  the  food  industry  for  many 
years  h.ive  se»'n  tliis  title  liefore.  Perhaps  no  other  branch 
of  food  manufacture  has  made  so  many  promisin}^  starts  and 
met  with  fatal  endin},'s.  Always  a  fascinating  project,  it  has 
remained  untleveloped.  Somethinj*  either  in  the  conditions,  su|)- 
plies,  methods,  has  so  far — in  this  country  at  all  events — with¬ 
held  succt'ss  from  many  enterprising*  and  seeminf<ly  well-man¬ 
aged  efforts  over  a  period  which  mif*ht  be  put  as  the  last  half 
century. 

Six  Dehydration  Factories 

It  was  interestiii}*  and  not  a  little  surprising*  (as  the  work  is 
not  well  known)  to  come  across  what  .appears  to  be  a  successful 
project  in  ve}*etable  dehydration  carried  on  by  the  Farmers’ 
Marketing*  and  Sufiply  Company,  l.imited,  who  have  five  plants 
in  full  production  in  different  parts  of  this  country  and  a  sixth 
in  course  of  erection. 

In  examining*  the  very  simple  processes  used  at  one  of  the 
factories  in  Cambridj*eshire,  the  opportunity  jiresented  itself  of 
very  full  discussion  with  Mr.  Robert  Tem|)leton,  Mana(*inj* 
Director  of  the  Company,  who,  with  his  ('o- Directors,  are  the 
orif*inators  and  founders  of  this  business.  Formed  with  a  small 
bejjinninf*  in  July,  1034,  the  C'ambridj^e  d«‘hydration  unit  was 
one  of  their  early  enter|)rises.  It  commenced  commercial-scale 
dryinj*  towards  the  (*nd  of  1035,  and  has  ext«'nded  its  processes, 
its  ran}*e  of  products,  anil  its  clientele  in  the  six  years  which 
have  >*one  by. 

Range  of  Products 

At  the  present  time  the  Company’s  products  of  dehydration 
ran}*e  from  bulk,  rouj^h-dried  potato  and  other  root  crops  for 
cattle  feedinf*  to  articles  suitable  for,  and  now  used  extensively 
in,  the  food  industry,  such  as  dried  carrots,  onions,  parsnips, 
turnips,  swedes,  beetroot,  [)arsley,  mint,  etc.  .Most  of  these 
articles  are  available  either  in  [vowder,  flake  or  kibbled  form. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  well  as  doinj*  an  extensive 
trade  in  bulk,  roujjh-dried  root  crops  for  c.'ittle  feedinf*,  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  succi'eded  in  taking*  from  (lerman,  Hun}*arian  and 


Dutch  manuf.'icturers  approximately  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
trade  amonj*  Hritish  food  manufacturers.  .Some  of  the  best 
names  in  the  food  industry  have  been  amonj^st  the  Comp.iny’s 
clientele  in  a  krJidually  increasing*  list  from  1937  onwards.  The 
products  ;>r«‘  used  for  a  variety  of  fiavourinj*  and  fillin}^  puriMtscs, 
covering  a  very  wide  field  of  the  industry. 

Durinj*  the  course  of  the  author’s  visit  every  opportunity  was 
}4iven  to  examine  the  lay-out  and  various  |)rocesses,  which 
obviously  exist  in  their  [vresent  form  as  a  result  of  a  gradual 
improvement  over  several  years  of  trial  and  error,  and  it  was 
interestint*  to  learn  that  very  little  of  the  existinj*  runs  and 
methods  conform  with  the  theoretical  expectations  U|K)n  which 
the  f.actory  was  l,iid  out. 


Potato  Drying 

Very  briefly,  the  essentials  of  the  process  now  used  are  as 
follows  : 

The  |)ot:itoes  arrive  at  the  factory  by  road  and  rail  and  are 
tipped  into  flumes,  which  contain  from  300  to  400  tons.  In  the 
course  of  conveying  the  jiotatoes  by  fluminj*  to  the  washers,  at 
the  rate  of  lo  tons  f)er  hour,  the  amount  of  water  used  is  10,000 
t*allons. 

The  potatoes  are,  in  the  ordinary  way,  drawn  from  those 
}*rovvn  in  the  immediate  neifjhbourhood,  and  the  stock  in  flume 
is  usually  maintained  for  a  week’s  supply,  which  is  a  reserve 
sufficient  for  emergencies  such  as  frost  and  transport  delays. 


Washing  and  Slicing 

.\  considerable  part  of  the  cleaninj*  operation  is  effected  during 
the  journey  of  the  fKvtatoes  along  the  flume,  and  the  final  wash¬ 
ing  is  carried  out  in  a  washer  consisting  of  a  narrow  tank  fitted 
with  |).'iddles  which  rub  the  potatoes  against  each  other,  thus 
completing  the  elimination  of  dirt  by  friction.  The  washer  also 
acts  as  a  remover  of  straw,  string,  stones  and  other  foreign 
matter  by  sjvecial  mechanical  devices. 

From  the  washer  the  potatoes  travel  by  elevator  through  the 
wall  of  the  factory  into  a  bunker  of  60  tons  capacity.  From  this 


Dried  Potatoes  emerging  from  the  end  of 
the  Band  Drier. 


Giant  Bunker  with  a  capacity  of  60  tons 
of  potatoes.  From  this  the  potatoes  are 
fed  into  the  Slicing  Machine. 


r-r  ^ 
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The  potatoes.  *  after  having  been  sliced, 
being  conveyed  to  the  Band  Drier. 


A  view  of  part  of  the  top  of  the  Band 
Drier,  which  consists  of  three  units  forming 
separate  ovens,  the  temperature  in  and  the 
volume  of  air  flow  through  which  may  be 
controlled  separately. 
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bunker  the  potatoes  are  fed  intt>  a  niaeliine  whicli  slices  them 
into  pieces  J  inch  thick,  b'rom  tliis  machine  the  slices  drop  to  a 
flutter,  and  here  aj^ain  the  conveyance  is  elTect»‘d  by  means  of 
water.  .\t  the  end  of  the  flutter  is  another  hoi)per  which  receives 
the  material  and  from  this  the  dryinj*  plant  is  fed. 

For  cattle  food  production  the  potatm's  can  receive  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treatment  in  a  nUary  drier  which  reduces  their  moisture 
content  to  about  5<»  per  cent,  .\fter  this  preliminary  dryinj*  the 
product  is  finished  on  the  band  drier. 

For  |K>tatoes  destin<-d  for  human  consumption,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  slices  are  taken  direct  to  the  band  drier  anil  the  dryinj* 
process  carried  out  at  low  temperature  so  as  to  retain  the  whitest 
|K)ssible  colour  in  the  finished  product  by  the  avoidance  of  over- 
heatinf*. 

The  Band  Drier 

Oryinj*  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  band  drier,  which  consists 
of  three  units  forminji  separate  ovens,  the  temperature  in  and 
volume  of  air  flow  throufih  which  may  be  controlled  sejiarately. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  drier  is  fed  with  air  heated  by 
condensinf»  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  f'eneratinj*  set  servinj4 
the  plant,  and  this  may  be  re-circulat<‘d  and  Ixiosted  in  its 
passafje  throujih  the  remaininj*  ovens  and  finally  in  part  re-used 
in  the  air  to  furnace.  In  this  way  consideralile  economy  in  fur¬ 
nace  fuel  is  effected. 

Drying*  tem|X‘ratures,  of  course,  vary  throuj^h  very  wide  limits. 
What  was  probably  a  typical  proceilure  was  noted  during*  the 
author’s  visit,  when  the  three  compartments  of  the  drier  throuj;h 
which  potatoes  were  beinj*  jiassed  was  as  follows  : 

.Vo.  3.  ,Vo.  2.  .Vo.  1. 

2(K)°  I'.  220°  I’’.  I'- 

the  potatoes  travelliiif*  from  rijilit  to  left. 

.\t  the  delivery  end  of  the  drier  the  product  is  either  sacked  for 
further  treatment  or  conducted  direct  to  the  puix  erisers. 

'Pile  treatment  of  I'.ich  vcffetalile  reipiires  variations  at  almost 
each  stajie  of  the  flow  afore-ilescribed  ;  particularly  is  this  so 


Potato-Slicing  Machine. 


Inspection  window  in  side  of  Band  Drier,  allowing  progress 
of  drying  to  be  observed. 


in  their  passage  through  the  drying  tunnel  where  temperature 
and  air  flow  can  lx‘,  and  must  be,  varied  within  quite  wide 
limits  according  to  whether,  for  example,  a  case-hardened, 
tough  ti-xture  or  a  tender,  powdery  product  is  required  in  the 
finished  article.  'I'reatment  will  also  de|MMul  on  the  colour  de¬ 
sired  and  will  vary  with  the  susceptibility  of  each  vegetable  to 
heat. 


Other  Methodis  of  Drying 

'Phe  ('ompany’s  other  factories  do  not  all  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cess.  'Phe  suggestion  was  made  and  endorsed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  case  that  there  is  really  no  magic  either  in  the 
process  or  in  the  word  “  dehydration  a  number  of  plants  and 
metboils  can  secure  a  ilesired  result.  .Skill  and  patience  are 
essential ;  suitable  labour  is  vital.  Indicating  this,  the  com¬ 
pany  state  that  in  addition  to  the  band-drying  system  above 
described,  they  are  elsewhere  working  alternative  methods,  as 
follow  s  : 

(u)  Drying  by  steam-heated  cylinders,  where  vegetables  are 
first  ciKiked,  then  (uilped,  and  finally  dried  in  a  thin  film  which 
;it  the  dry  st.age  is  cut  from  the  steam-heated  rollers. 

(b)  Drying  by  static  method,  where  vegetables,  after  a  normal 
preliminary  treatment,  are  sliced  or  otherwise  prepared  and 
placed  in  static  position  in  hot  chamlxTs  and  there  left  until 
dried. 

(c)  Drying  fiy  large  rotary  drums,  heat  iK'ing  conveyed  by  the 
passage  of  large  quantities  of  hot  air  through  the  moving  pro- 
iluct  in  the  interior  of  the  ilrums ;  this  process,  due  to  the  bruis¬ 
ing  and  discoloration  of  the  vegetable,  is  mainly  suitable  for 
cattle  feeding  products. 

A  New  Potato  Product 

Very  interesting  is  a  new  project  u|)on  which  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  iK'ing  devoted  at  jiresent,  the  object  of  which  is  to  find  a 
method  of  extracting  water  from  jiotatoes  without  bursting  the 
starch  granules  of  the  |M>tato,  which  normally  occurs  in  the  other 
processes  of  drying.  It  is  apjiarently  a  fact  that,  however  white 
in  colour  or  |)alatal)le  in  flavour  is  the  ordinary  dried  potato 
|K)vvder,  this  will  not  ‘‘  reconstitute  ”  into  mashed  potatoes 
owing  to  the  stickiness  produced  by  tht‘  bursting  of  the  starch 
granules.  The  comfiany  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  acquired 
a  {latent  already  in  use  on  the  Continent,  by  which  it  is  hofied 
shortly  to  make  available  a  {lotato  {lovvder  which  by  the  simjile 
addition  of  hot  water  will  “  reconstitute  ”  and  make,  jiractically 
instantaneously,  mashed  (lotatoes  of  the  same  apfiearance, 
flavour  and  digestibility  as  the  a|)|)etising  dish  it  is  accustomed 
to  prepare  at  present  by  the  very  much  more  laborious  house¬ 
hold  process.  The  value  of  such  a  jiroduct  when  available  to 
the  Services  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  em[)hasis. 


The  Elements  of  Success 

Reverting  to  the  ojiening  fiaragrafihs  of  this  article,  Mr. 
'Pempleton  was  asked  to  what  causes  he  attributed  the  present 
|)osition  of  very  {iromising  success  in  the  matter  of  vegetable 
dehydration  in  view  of  the  failure  which  had  attended  previous 
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projvrts.  'I'hc  followitif'  is  the  expression  of  his  j)ersonal 
opinion,  which,  comin><  from  one  who  has  played  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  developinji  this  industry,  constitutes  a  valuable 
record. 

(1)  This  ('ompany  (he  said),  like  others,  found  its  early  years 
in  dehydratitm  extremely  difticult,  due  to  the  uncharted  nature 
of  the  work  to  lx*  done.  Considerable  development  costs  had  to 
be  fail’d  before  a  jjrofit-makinj*  staj'e  was  reached.  Without 
the  advantajje  existin}*  in  this  case  of  a  profitable  business  in 
other  directions,  it  is  open* to  some  doubt  whether  any  company 
founded  solely  for  the  pur|K)se  of  dehydration  would  have  been 
able  to  persevere  aijainst  unex|H*cted  ditViculties. 

(2)  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  a  project  for  dehydrating 
vegetables  solely  for  human  food  could,  over  a  p«’riod  of  years, 
pay  its  way.  X'isualising  such  a  factory,  its  costs  |>or  ton  of 
dried  product  would  be  extremely  high,  the  point  being  often 
overlooked  that  as  much  as  fifteen  tons  of  water  must  fre¬ 
quently  be  eva|)orated  to  obtain  only  one  ton  of  dried  product. 
The  costs  of  labour,  handling  coal,  overheads,  etc.,  can  easily 
defeat  a  well-intentioned  effort. 

(3)  In  the  rase  of  the  jiroject  under  review,  there  is  a  much 
wider-spread  development.  .Allied  to  a  national  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  animal  feeding-stuffs,  the  drying  factory  side 
ran  range  over  and  alternate  between  bulk,  rough  drying  for 
cattle  food  to  the  more  retineil  and  much  slower  processes  which 
can  be  carried  out  simultaneously  and  share  common  overheatls 
as  well  as  othef  important  costs. 


The  Function  of  Drying  Units 

(4)  It  was  ex|)Iained  that  under  peace-time  conditions  the  dry¬ 
ing  factories  operated  as  contractors  to  the  Potato  Marketing 
Hoard,  this  body  having  supjiorted  from  its  inception  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  small-sized  drying  units,  well  spread  about  the 
country,  were  essential  for  the  proper  marketing  of  potatoes — 
the  absorption  of  rough-size  stocks  unsuitable  for  the  house¬ 
wife  demand,  and  clearance  of  real  surplus  in  occasional  years. 
The  existing  organisation  of  the  com|)any  developed  from  an 
agreement  between  the  Potato  Marketing  Hoard  and  the  com- 
pan\,  under  which  the  former  concern  enjoyed  rights  over  the 
factories’  bulk  drying  capacity  whenever  wanted  for  the  pur- 
|X)ses  indicated  above.  In  short,  the  foundation  of  the  enter- 
prise  is  the  necessity  for  well-placed  drying  ra|)acity  to  absorb 
the  surplus  of  our  princi|)al  vegetable — the  potato-  and  it  is  this 
foundation  which  permits,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  the 
development  of  the  finer  forms  of  dehydration  for  human  food 
on  a  sound  and  economic  footing. 

Pinally,  in  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  ('om|)any  con¬ 
sidered  that  their  |)roducts  could  be  usetl,  not  only  by  food  manu¬ 
facturers  as  they  are  already  being  used,  but  in  the  much  bigger 
market  composed  of  the  domestic  consumer,  the  answer  was  : 
“  No,  not  at  present,  not  so  long  as  fresh  vegetables  are  avail¬ 
able.”  It  is  frankly  admitted  that,  although  a  great  deal  of 
patient  work  has  been  done — and  one  must  agree  the  present 
position  is  very  good  evidence  of  it — the  colour  and  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dried,  shredded  products  are  not  yet  such  as  to 
command  the  serious  interest  of  the  housewife.  To  achieve  this 
will  be  a  matter  of  time ;  the  company  has  great  hope,  for 
example,  of  its  mashed  |)otato  product,  but  for  the  rest  the 
present  answer  is  :  “Not  yet.” 

In  conclusion,  a  very  favourable  impression  was  gained  of 
what  seems  to  be  an  extensive  piece  of  organisation  and  work, 
covering  many  years  from  1036  onwards,  achieving  as  stated 
above  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  existing  market  for  dried 
vegetables  at  the  expense  of  the  old-established  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  by  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  If  vegetable  dehydra- 
tion  is  indeed  a  difficult  business,  in  this  case  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  very  cautious  as  well  as  a  ver)'  patient  management.  In 
answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether  they  did  not  now  fear  com¬ 
petition,  the  reply  was  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  from  any  concern  willing  to  face  a  similar  effort  and 
undertake  similar  risks  of  capital  in  developing  so  promising  an 
idea. 

I  he  author’s  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Robert  Templeton,  Man- 
aging  Director,  and  also  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Rhodes,  .Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  .Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Rhodes  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Sole  .Agents  for 
the  ("om|)any,  without  whose  collaboration  this  article  could  not 
ha\e  l^een  written. 


THE  NEW  HEALTH  AND  PENSIONS 
INSURANCE  ACT,  1941 

The  National  Health,  Insurance  and  Contributory  Pensions  Act, 
1941,  Part  I,  with  other  provisions,  brings  into  this  insurance 
field  non-manual  workers,  with  earnings  up  to  jC-\20  p.a. 
(changed  from  p.a.  limit),  and  increases  contributions  and 

benefits,  all  these  provisions  operating  from  January  5,  1942; 
manual  workers  are  compulsorily  insurable  no  matter  what  are 
their  earnings. 

Contributions  are  increased  by  twopence  weekly,  the  em¬ 
ployer  paying  one  |H*nny,  the  employee  one  penny  of  the 
increase,  so  the  new  stam|)s  will  cost  2S.  for  men  and  is.  jd.  for 
women,  but  the  employer  can  recover  is.  and  lod.  respectively 
from  the  employee. 

The  employer  is  responsible  for  the  contributions  in  respect  of 
men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65,  women  60,  and  these  have 
been  increased  by  one  |M‘nny,  the  new  rates  being  is.  for  men, 
:)d.  for  women. 

Henefits  are  increased  by  3s.  weekly  all  round,  the  new  full 
Sickness  Henefit  being  iSs.  for  men,  15s.  for  spinsters  and 
widows,  13s.  for  marrieil  women.  For  Disablement  Benefit  the 
new  rates  are  los.  6d.,  os-»  und  8s.  respectively.  Where  a  person 
is  not  fully  qualified  (that  is  with  an  insurance  history  of  two 
years  or  more  with  104  contributions  paid)  reduced  rates  apply, 
but  only  if  insurance  has  been  for  six  months  or  more  with  26 
contributions  registered,  the  new  rates  being  for  men  12s.,  for 
women  los.  6d.  weekly. 

Voluntary  Contributors  (Ordinary) 

.\s  the  term  “  employed  rate  ”  is  used  in  the  .Act  in  relation 
to  contribution  increases,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  voluntary 
contributor  is  not  affected,  but  under  the  older  .Acts  it  is  stated 
th.'it  voluntary  contributors  pay  at  the  “  employed  rate  ”  (em¬ 
ployer’s  and  employi-e’s  share  combined).  Therefore,  voluntary 
contributors  will  pay  2s.  (from  is.  iml.)  for  men,  is.  7d.  (from 
IS.  51!.)  for  women,  that  is,  if  insured  under  the  combined 
scheme  (Health  and  Pensions  together).  If  insured  separately 
for  Health  Insurance,  the  stamps  will  cost  iid.  (from  qd.)  for 
men,  lo.jd.  for  women  (from  S.jd.).  The  increased  benefit  rates 
are  available  for  voluntary  contributors,  however,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  should  also  be  noted. 

For  ordinary  voluntary  contributors  there  is  no  earnings  or 
income  limit  .as  regards  entering  insurance,  but  medical  benefit 
is  not  avail.able  if  the  total  income  is  over  a  certain  amount. 
ITitil  this  .Act,  the  income  limit  was  up  to  £2^01  now  medical 
benefit  is -.available  to  persons  with  a  tot.al  income  not  e.xceed- 
ing  ;£^42o  a  year.  Where  a  person  is  not  eligible  for  medical 
benefit  (alnive  total  income)  the  contribution  is  3d.  weekly 

less. 

The  increase  in  the  earnings  limit  will  mean  the  transference 
of  certain  voluntary  contributors  back  to  the  employed  class 
(with  part  of  the  contribution  paid  by  employer),  these  being 
those  who  continued  in  voluntary  insurance,  after  earnings  had 
gone  over  jC2So  a  year,  and  similarly  jiersons  who  went  out  of 
insurance  when  salary  went  above  the  limit  will  be  again  com¬ 
pulsorily  insurable,  in  both  cases  applying  to  those  with  earn¬ 
ings  between  £2^0  and  jC-\20  p.a.  AVhere  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributor  is  self-employed  or  an  employer,  the  position  remains 
unaltered,  although  medical  benefit,  as  explained  earlier,  may 
now  be  available  by  the  income  limit  for  this  purpose  being 
raised,  but,  of  course,  the  increases  in  contributions  and  benefits 
will  apply. 

In  determining  need  for  an  Unemployment  .Allowance  or  Sup¬ 
plementary  Pension,  a  certain  amount  of  any  Health  Insurance 
benefit  being  drawn  is  disregarded  for  assesstnent  of  income; 
now  only  any  amount  above  los.  6d.  will  apply,  as  income, 
previously  only  7s.  fid.  being  disregarded. 

.Although  alterations  in  rates  of  Benefits,  Pensions,  and  Con¬ 
tributions  or  in  the  proportion  of  Health  Insurance  contributions 
(fi^7ths  men,  q'sths  women)  to  apply  for  Benefit  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  Expenses,  will  still  require  a  new  .Act  of  Parliament,  this 
1041  .Act  gives  power  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  deal  with 
matters  necessitating  alterations  through  the  presence  of  war 
conditions,  by  Orders,  although  such  an  Order  must  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  can  be  amended  by  either  the  House  of 
Commons  or  Lords,  if  it  so  desires,  before  becoming  permanent 
law. 
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JAMS  AND  VITAMIN  C 

A  brief  account  of  some  experimental  work  in  the  jam  factory 

GEORGE  H.  RAICH 


The  ox|)oriments  descrilxd  were  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
nearly  tlirtn*  years,  and,  while  not  bein><  by  any  means  com¬ 
plete,  they  may  form  a  small  contribution  to  the  subject. 

-As  is  well  known,  ascorbic  acid  is,  in  the  state  it  is  found  in 
j)lants,  extremely  sensitive  to  different  influences.  It  is  oxidised 
by  heat,  and  by  alkalies.  In  alkaline  media  oxidation  takes 
|)lace  at  room  temperature  and  it  is  further  catalysed  by  many 
metals. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  preserves  with  an  addition  of  pure 
ascorbic  acid  have  Ix'en  available,  tbouph  the  therajjeutic  as 
well  as  dietetic  value  of  such  hnnls  is  obvious  enouj^h.  The 
reason  for  this  may  he  found  in  the  fact  that  a  stability  of 
ascorbic  acid  persistent  enoujjh  for  |)ractical  purposes  could  not 
yet  be  ensured.  The  results  of  these  investigaiions  have  proved 
that  it  is  |H)ssible  to  provide  jams,  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by 
boilinf»  fruit  or  fruit  pulj)  with  sufjar,  acid  and  pectin,  with  an 
addition  of  ascorbic  acid,  subject  to  certain  precautionary 
measures. 

-Ascorbic  acid  to  an  amount  of  o- 1-0-4  eent.  added  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  jam  when  it  had  cooled  down  to 
55°-6o“  C.,  and  before  the  process  of  setting  had  taken  place 
while  stirring  with  utmost  possible  exclusion  of  air  and  avoiding 
contact  of  the  product  with  catalytic  agents  such  as  co[)per,  etc. 

Control  analyses  were  made  after  i  week,  4  weeks,  2  months 
and  3  months.  The  stability  of  the  ascorbic  acid  was  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  although  the  figures  showed  a  continuous 
decline.  The  analytical  figures  were  as  follows  : 
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Moditications  in  Jam  Boiling 

Instead  of  producing  jam  in  the  usual  manner,  as  indicated,  a 
process  which  is  liable  partly  to  destroy  both  the  subtle  fruit 
flavour  and  the  natural  vitamin  C  content,  another  method  was 
adopted.  -Adding  citric  acid  and  sugar,  the  fruit  or  fruit  pulp 
was  heated  for  several  hours  at  35 “-40°  C.,  which  temperature 
was  slowly  increased  to  60°  C.  until  an  even  mixture  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  natural  flavour  was  preserved  intact.  .At  this  stage 
of  the  process  the  |>ectin  was  added  and  the  mixture  heated  at 
60°  C.  for  a  short  time.  Subsequently  the  process  was  carried 
on  as  above  described  while  adding  ascorbic  acid.  The  keep¬ 
ing  profierties  of  the  jam  were  as  good  as  jam  boiled  in  the  usual 
manner,  while  the  taste  is  considerably  improved. 

It  might  have  been  concluded  that  the  favourable  results  of 
increasing  the  stability  of  vitamin  C  were  on  the  one  hand  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  process  of  admixture  of  ascorbic  acid  to  the 
jam  took  place  at  the  optimum  temperature  of  55*’-6o°  C.,  with 
the  maximum  possible  exclusion  of  air,  and  on  the  other  hand 
partly  due  to  the  peculiar  effect  of  pectin  on  the  physical 
structure  of  the  mixture.  However,  further  experiments  demon¬ 
strated  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  the  stability  of  ascorbic 
acid  is  not  considerably  affected  even  if  all  the  aforementioned 
basic  conditions  presumed  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
ascorbic  acid  are  disregarded. 

Equally  favourable  results  were  obtained  with  products  to 
which  the  ascorbic  acid  was  added  at  qo°-c)5®  C.,  with  complete 
disregard  to  the  exclusion  of  air  and  where  no  pectin  had  been 
previously  applied. 

Ascorbic  acid  of  0-4  concentration  was  added  to  raspberry  jam 
heated  to  90®  C.  An  analysis  made  after  the  setting  took  place 


showed  there  still  remained  the  whole  amount  of  the  ascorbic 
acid  added.  .\  further  analysis  after  3  months’  storagt-  proved 
g(K)d  survival  of  the  vitamin.  .All  these  experiments  were  made 
alternatively  using  fresh  fruit  and  pulps  preserved  with  sulphur 
dioxide  and  benzoic^  acid.  No  substantial  difference  in  the 
n-sults  was  observed. 


Addition  of  Ascorbic  Acid  to  Finished  Products 

.A  further  series  of  experiments  revealed  that  ascorbic  acid  can 
be  added  to  finished  products,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
stability  of  vitamin  (',  no  matter  how  long  these  products  were 
stored. 

h'or  these  ex|)eriments  apricot  jam  was  used.  The  jam  was 
taken  from  the  stores — the  vitamin  C'  content  being  found  to  be 
o-(KK)  per  cent.  The  jam  was  subsequently  mixed  at  r«K>m  tem- 
per.'ilure  with  0-4  per  cent,  ascorbic  acid,  this  addition  being 
checked  by  a  control  analysis.  * 

t)ne  sample  was  heated  for  30  minutes  to  too®  C.  .Another 
sam|)le  was  stored  without  heating.  Both  samples  showed  after 
i  weeks,  and  later  after  3  months,  of  storage  a|)proximalely  the 
same  content  of  ascorbic  acid  as  when  fresh. 

Effect  of  Sugar  Concentration 

-An  ex[)eriment  was  made  with  a  solution  of  2  per  cent,  of 
ascorbic  acid  in  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  of  60  per  cent,  concen¬ 
tration.  .After  boiling  the  mixture  in  a  water  bath  for  30  to  60 
minutes  the  ascorbic  acid  remained  stable,  but  after  diluting 
the  mixture  to  5  to  10  times  of  its  volume  a  rapid  <lecline 
of  stability  was  observed,  'fhe  experiments  were  repeated  with 
the  same  results  with  solutions  of  cane  sugar  and  citric  acid. 
'I'hese  experiments  tend  to  |)rove  the  fact  that  higher  sugar  con¬ 
centrations  have  a  protective  influence  on  ascorbic  aciti. 

.Another  series  of  experiments  |)roved  that  jams  produced  under 
the  alK)ve-men tinned  contlitlons  and  afterwards  diluted  with 
water  to  5  to  10  times  their  volume  showed  a  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  ascorbic  acid  content.  It  a|)peared  that  the  speed 
of  this  was  in  proportion  to  the  dilution  of  the  product.  Jams 
diluted  to  15  times  their  volume  showed  a  very  considerable 
decline  within  a  few  hours  and  after  2  to  3  days  the  ascorbic 
acid  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Ascorbic  Acid  in  Aqueous  Solutions 

It  was  proved,  however,  contrary  to  expectation,  that 
aqueous  solutions  of  ascorbic  acid  show  considerable  stability. 
Tests  were  made  with  solutions  of  pure  ascorbic  acid  in  con¬ 
centrations  of  6,  4,  3,  I  and  i  to  per  cent.  .According  to  the 
general  view,  the  amount  of  ascorbic  acid  should  rapidly 
decline  on  storing,  and  even  more  after  boiling  in  the  presence 
of  air.  'This  was  not  the  case.  The  stability  of  the  highly  con¬ 
centrated  solutions  was  surprisingly  good.  The  stability  even  of 
weak  solutions  was  comj)aratively  high.  The  asc(»rbic  acid  was 
in  fact  stable,  not  only  for  days  but  for  weeks,  and  the  solutions 
showed  only  a  slow  decline  of  their  vitamin  C  content. 

The  appearance  of  mould  on  some  of  the  samples  did  not 
prove  a  noticeable  influence,  although  very  weak  solutions,  for 
exam|)le  of  i 'too  jier  cent.,  showed  a  loss  within  2  days. 

It  might  be  therefore  assumed  that  the  stability  of  ascorbic 
acid  in  aqueous  solutions  is  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of 
the  solution,  the  stronger  concentration  the  greater  the  stability. 

These  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stability  of 
ascorbic  acid  is  influenced  by  factors  which  are  not  yet  fully 
understood. 

Further  experiments  n-vealed  that  vitamin  C  can  be  added 
without  subsequent  loss  in  a  similar  way  to  fruit  juices. 

The  experiments  described  appear  to  indicate  that  ascorbic  .acid 
may  be  added  and  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  in  jams, 
marmalades  and  fruit  juices. 
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The  second  instalment  of  a  well-documented  article  dealing 
with  new.  and  modifications  of  older,  methods  for  the  analysis, 
of  the  different  classes  of  food. 

Part  I.  published  in  January,  discussed  the  analysis  of  the 
products  of  milk,  eggs,  meat  and  fish,  fruit,  fats  and  oils, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa  and  also  fermentation  products. 

D.  W.  GROVER,  B.Sc.,A  I.C. 

The  British  Association  of  Re¬ 
search  for  the  Cocoa.  Chocolate, 
Sufrar,  Confectionery  and  Jaw 
Trades. 


TWO  |)Jt|H’rs  dealing  with  the  estimation  of  starch  come  from 
I’.S.A.  One  is  ji  survey  of  known  jM)Iarimetric  methods,®* 
only  two  of  which  were  found  reliable  :  the  diastase-acid  method 
for  conversit)n  to  dextrose,  and  the  Mannich-Lenz  method,  in 
which  starch  is  dissolved  in  calcium  chloride  solution.  The  latter 
is  suitable  only  for  jmre  starches.  With  natural  products,  filtra¬ 
tion  is  very  slow.  .Another  polarimetric  method  which  is  applic¬ 
able  to  root  vegetables’*  comprises  leaching  out  sugars  with 
dilute  alcohol  or  water,  solution  of  the  starch  in  sodium  hypo¬ 
chlorite  solution,  and  polarising. 

The  identification  of  gums  in  foodstuffs  is  not  an  easy  task. 
A  scheme  for  doing  so,  based  on  the  use  of  thorium  nitrate  and 
lead  acetate,  is  described  by  Bryant.’^  The  reactions  of  nine 
commercial  gums  to  these  salts  are  tabulated. 

Sodium  alginate  is  a  j)opular  stabiliser  in  ice  cream  and  other 
dairy  pro<lucts.  It  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  pink  colour 
formed  with  a  special  ferric  sulphate/sulphuric  acid  reagent.®* 
Preliminary  separation  of  the  gum  in  a  comparatively  pure  con¬ 
dition  is  iveessary  for  the  success  of  this  test.  .A  rapid  sorting 
test  for  sodium  alginate  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
associated  with  dextrin  in  the  commercial  product. 


Flavouring  Materials 

Standard  methods  for  estimating  free  alcohols  in  essential  oils 
have  been  criticised  on  several  grounds.  Both  the  B.P.  and  the 
U.S.P.  methods  involve  esterification  with  acetic  anhydride, 
separation  of  the  esterified  oil  and  determination  of  the  ester 
value  on  a  weighed  quantity.  Possible  sources  of  error  are 
(i)  esterification  of  other  constituents,  (2)  washing  ingredients 
out  of  the  esterified  oil  during  its  separation,  (3)  resinification  or 
hydrolysis  of  other  constituents  during  determination  of  ester 
value  when  the  oil  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash.  The  methods 
are  also  cumbersome  and  time-consuming.  To  replace  such 
methods,  firove'*  proposes  to  treat  the  essential  oil  with  a 
known  volume  of  esterifying  agent  and  to  determine  the  excess 
of  the  latter  by  titration  after  hydrolysis  with  water.  Several 
esterifying  agents  containing  pyridine  were  investigated,  and  of 
these  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride,  pyridine  and  xylene  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  useful.  The  results  obtained  with  peppermint, 
rosemary  and  sandalwood  oils  are  lower  than  those  obtained  by 
the  II.S.P.  method,  and  probably  nearer  the  truth.  Similar 
considerations  lead  BrignalP^  to  adopt  a  mixture  of  acetic  an¬ 
hydride  and  M-butyl  ether  as  acetylating  agent.  The  latter  sol¬ 
vent  is  considered  preferable  to  pyridine,  on  account  of  its  less 
objectionable  smell  and  more  suitable  boiling  point. 

The  volatile  oils  from  cassia  barks  from  any  one  source  are 
found  to  be  of  fairly  constant  composition,**  whereas  consider¬ 
able  variation  occurs  between  barks  from  different  sources.  The 
constants  of  the  oil  can  therefore  be  of  some  help  in  deciding 
the  origin  of  a  bark.  None  of  the  oils  from  cassia  bark  come  up 
to  the  standards  for  oil  of  cinnamon. 

-Although  vanillin  is  responsible  for  part  of  the  flavouring  value 
of  vanilla  beans,  their  quality  as  judged  on  the  market  is  not  at 
all  well  indicated  by  the  vanillin  content.  Balls  and  Arana** 
have  describetl  a  colorimetric  method  for  determining  total 
phenols  in  vanilla,  and  conclude  that  flavouring  quality  is  well 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  phenols  other  than  vanillin.  The 


analytical  figures  obtained  for  a  number  of  commercial  beans 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  in  which  beans  of  higher  com¬ 
mercial  value  come  higher  in  the  table  : 

Composition  of  V’anili.a  Bkans 


Source. 

Moisture. 

Total 

Phetwls. 

I'anillin. 

Phenols, 
Less  Vanillin. 

Mexico 

37-60 

5- '3 

1-04 

3-'9 

Madagascar  32-32 

b-50 

3-75 

2-75 

Comores  . 

..  31-91 

5-00 

2-83 

2-17 

Tahiti 

--  30-41 

3-24 

1-84 

1-40 

The  method  used  for  determining  total  phenols  was  straight¬ 
forward.  .An  extract  of  the  beans  was  allowed  to  react  with 
Folin-Ciocalteau  reagent,*  and  the  blue  col<»ur  produced  with 
phenols  was  measured  with  a  spectrophotometer,  using  light  of 
750  m^  wave-length. 

.A  method  for  the  determination  of  coumarin*®  in  tonka  beans 
comprises  treating  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  beans  with  diazo- 
tised  ^-nitraniline,  which  couples  with  Ihe  coumarin,  forming  a 
dye  which  is  estimated  photometrically. 

The  commercial  quality  of  paprika  has  been  found  to  be 
fairly  well  indicated  by  the  intensity  of  the  red  colour  extracted 
by  ether.*'  This  fact  is  the  basis  of  a  colorimetric  methtid  for 
the  evaluation  of  this  spice. 

Chemists  of  the  Government  Laboratory  have  published  a 
method  for  estimating  dulcin  in  the  crystalline  product  and  in 
beverages.”  It  comprises  hydrolysis  of  the  dulcin  with  18N 
sulpTiuric  acid  and  estimation  of  the  ammonia  liberated  on  steam 
distillation  from  alkali.  Beverages  are  first  extracted  with  light 
petroleum  to  remove  essential  oils,  etc.,  and  then  with  ethyl 
acetate  to  separate  the  dulcin. 

Diethyleneglycol  monoethyl  ether  is  used  as  a  solvent  for 
flavours,  and  a  method  for  its  determination  is  consequently  of 
interest.  One  proposed  bv  Shupe*®  is  based  on  conversion  into 
its  xanthate  bv  reaction  with  carbon  bisulphide  and  caustic 
potash.  The  xanthate  is  then  extracted  by  means  of  an  acetone/ 
benzene  mixture,  dis.solved  in  water  and  titrated  with  iodine. 
The  melting  point  and  iodine  value  of  the  xanthate'’,  which  may¬ 
be  isolated  in  a  crystalline  condition,  are  used  to  confirm  the 
presence  of  diethylene  glycol  monoethyl  ether.  For  preliminary- 
separation,  use  is  made  of  its  high  boiling  point  and  solubility  in 
solvent  mixtures. 

Preservatives 

In  applying  the  Monier  Williams  sublimation  medhod  for  the 
determination  of  benzoic  acid,  Sutton  and  Hitchen**  found  that 
errors  occur  unless  a  sufficently  high  temperature  is  reached 
inside  the  sublimation  tube.  The  correct  heating  conditions 
were  found  to  be  2  hours  at  180“  C.  Dyer,  Taylor  and 
Hamence**  have  determined  the  apparent  sulphur  dioxide  in 
different  varieties  of  onions  by  the  Monier  Williams  method.  All 
varieties  gave  evidence  of  this  preservative,  the  volumetric  figure 
alwavs  being  lower  than  the  gravimetric.  The  authors  conclude 
that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  volatile  sulphur 
compounds  to  sulphates  without  the  production  of  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  acid. 

•  /.  Biol.  Chem.,  1927,  73,  627. 
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After  a  critical  study  of  a  number  of  qualitative  tests  for  boric 
acid,  Michel**  selected  a  modified  turmeric  reaction  as  being 
most  sensitive  and  selective. 

Heavy  Metals,  etc. 

A  review  of  methods  of  determining  traces  of  copjier  bv  means 
of  carbamate  (diethyidithiocarbamate)  has  been  made  by  (ireen- 
leaf.‘”  He  describes  how  satisfactory  separation  of  copper  from 
interfering  metjds  prior  to  the  carbamate  reaction  may  be 
effected  with  sulphide  or  dithizone.  If  the  fiirmer  is  used,  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  le.ad  greatly  facilitates  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  c»)p|)er  sulphide.  A  polarographic  technique  has  been 
found  satisfactory  for  determining  copper  in  plant  material.** 
Interfering  metals  are  removed  with  ammonia.  For  the  rajiid 
routine  dt'termination  of  copper  and  iron  in  butter  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ash  the  sample.**  Instead  it  may  be  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  centrifuged,  and  the  two  metals  determined 
on  the  serum  by  me.'uis  of  gu.aiac  and  thiocvanate  respectivelv. 

.\  thorough  study  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  thiocyan.ate 
reaction  for  iron  has  led  to  the  following  rectimmendations.®" 

I  he  test  should  be  made  in  slightiv  acid  solution,  and  the 
coloured  compound  be  extracted  with  ethyl  acetate.  The  test  is 
s|X‘cific  if  ions  precipitated  liy  sulphuretted  hvdrogtai  .are  re¬ 
moved.  Oxidising  agtaits  should  be  removed  l)v  sulphite, 
iotlides  by  the  addition  »»f  some  nitrite,  and  the  iron  comjiletely 
oxidised  to  the  ferric  state  by  bromine. 

A  polarographic  method  for  determining  lead,  due  to  Cholak 
and  li.ambach,®*  while  having  no  outstanding  advantages  over 
est.ablished  methods,  is  of  interest  as  jiresenting  a  new  tech¬ 
nique.  A  careful  se|).aration  of  lead  from  interfering  metals  is 
necessary,  and  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  combination  of  dithi¬ 
zone  extraction  and  electrolysis. 

Separation  of  interfering  metals  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  dithizone  reaction  to  zinc,  which  gives  rise  to  a  red 
compound,  ('owling  anti  .Miller®^  overcome  this  by  extracting  the 
zinc  dithizont*  comple.x  in  the  presence  of  c.'irb.amate.  Prexious 
workers  had  observed  that  in  this  manner  interfering  metals  are 
eliminated.  I  he  steps  in  the  .analysis  are  (i)  ash  .and  e.xtract 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  (z)  .se|)ar.ate  zinc  and  other  metals  as 
their  dithizone  complexes  in  chloroform,  (3)  extr.act  zinc  frtim 
copper  and  e.xcess  dithizone  with  N/50  hxdrochloric  acid,  (q)  ex¬ 
tract  zinc  with  dithjzone  in  presence  of  carbamate,  (5)  estimate 
the  zinc/dithizone  complex  photoelectrically. 

Methotls  for  the  estimation  of  tr.aces  of  (luorine  in  f«K)d  pro¬ 
ducts  pro|)osed  in  two  papers®*  comprise  detailed  imi)rovements 
in  existing  methcxls,  including  a  closed  .apparatus  for  preliminary 
wet  ashing,  which  avoids  errors  due  to  volatilisation. 

War  Gases  * 

1  hree  papers  dealing  with  the  detection  of  war  gases  in  food¬ 
stuffs  have  appeared  in  the  Analyst.  The  prolilem  has,  in 
common  with  many  routine  tests,  the  necessitv  for  speed  rather 
than  accur.acy.  'I'he  general  problem  of  identifving  war  gases  in 
foods  is  the  subject  of  a  coll.aborative  |).aper  bv  members  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Chemical  Defence  Rese.arch  Division,  Ministrv  of 
Supply,  and  the  British  .\ssociation  of  Research  for  the  Cocoa. 
Chocolate,  .Sugar  ('onfectionery  and  Jam  Trades,**  who  devised 
a  scheme  of  analysis.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  food 
chemists  wiU  be  called  upon  to  identify  the  gases  contaminating 
their  products.  More  jirobably  thc'y  will  have  to  obtain  an  ide.a 
of  the  extent  of  contamination  by  some  gas  whose  idj-ntitv  is 
alre.ady  known.  'I'his  aspect  as  regards  .arsenic.al  gases  is  dealt 
with  by  Williams®*  and  Stainsbv  and  Taylor.®®  The  first  author 
pro[)Oses  a  ra|)id  digestion  method,  similar  to  the  Kjeldahl 
digestion,  to  replace  the  more  lengthy  procedure  recommended 
by  the  ('hemical  Defence  Research  Division.  Stainsbv  and 
I'aylor  describe  results  obtained  with  an  even  more  rapid  test, 
in  which  the  material  is  digested  with  caustic  soda,  transferred 
to  the  bottle  of  a  (lutzeit  a[)paratus,  and  the  arsine  liberated 
with  zinc  and  stannated  hydrochloric  acid.  L^nfortunately,  this 
method  is  applic.able  only  to  Lewisite.  The  arsenical  smokes 

Dick  ”  (ethyl  dichlorarsine)  and  Lewisite  HI  do  not  produce 
arsine  under  these  conditions. 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DRYING  IN  AMERICA 

A  short  re»ume  of  work  on  vegetable  and  fruit  dehydration,  as  carried 
out  kn  the  United  States  of  America,  and  details  of  a  new  drier. 


A\'ERY  thorough  collection  of  information  about  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  just  been  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Circular  No.  619.* 
It  is  written  by  E.  M.  Chace,  principal  chemist;  VV.  A.  Noel, 
associate  industrial  engineer ;  and  the  late  V.  A.  Pease,  asso¬ 
ciate  microscopist.  The  Circular  has  46  pages  and  several  illus¬ 
trations,  contains  a  list  of  United  States  patents  referring  to 
its  subject  since  1915,  and  has  an  extensive  list  of  references 
I  elating  mainly  to  American  literature. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  drying  as  a  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  foods  is  that  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  products  are  greatly 
reduced,  thus  making  possible  economies  in  storage  and  trans¬ 
port.  The  production  costs  of  dehydration  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  canning.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  are  almost 
as  convenient  for  use  in  the  home  as  are  the  fresh  products ; 
the  dried  products  need  no  peeling  or  other  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment,  and  soaking  and  cooking  can  often  be  combined.  Only 
the  quantity  required  need  be  used  when  the  package  is  opened ; 
the  rest  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  reasonable  time.  .After 
pointing  out  these  advantages  and  giving  figures  of  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  for  several  years,  the 
Circular  proceeds  to  give  a  practical  discussion  of  the  various 
types  of  drying  plant  and  of  the  preliminary  preparation  of 
material  intended  for  drying. 


Types  of  Driers 

I'he  following  commercial  types  of  driers  are  discussed  : 
(i)  Vacuum  Driers. — These  are  said  to  be  seldom  used  in  large- 
scale  operations  on  the  usual  commercial  grades  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  (2)  Natural-draught  Driers. — Cost  less  to  build  than 
forced-draught  driers,  but  their  operation  is  less  efficient  and 
more  expensive.  Recirculation  is  rarely  practical,  consequently 
heat  is  wasted.  (3)  Forced-draught  Driers. — The  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  forced  draught  combined  with  recircu¬ 
lation  was  clearly  demonstrated  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  the 
Rureau  of  .\gricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering*  and  by  the 
Oregon  .Agricultural  ('ollege.®  .As  a  result,  many  operators  of 
tunnel  driers  have  substituted  forced  draught  and  recirculation 
for  the  natund  draught  previously  used.  (4)  Conveyor-belt 
Driers. — These  have  limitations  which  make  them  less  practical 
as  a  rule  than  tunnel  and  compartment  driers.  (5)  These  have  a 
drying  chamber  divided  into  several  compartments,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  or  two  stacks  of  trays,  the  trays  being  piled  conveniently 
on  trucks.  .Air  is  carried  from  the  heaters  through  a  main  duct, 
from  which  |)ortions  are  diverted  to  each  compartment.  The 
air  is  discharged  from  each  compartment  into  a  recirculation 
duct,  to  be  either  reheated  or  discharged  from  the  drier  with¬ 
out  passing  through  any  other  compartment.  (6)  In  tunnel 
driers  the  drying  is  done  in  a  long  chamber  or  tunnel,  in  which 
both  the  materials  and  the  air  move  horizontally  for  the  most 
part.  The  course  of  the  air  is  usually  counter  to  that  of  the 
material,  though  some  operators  recommend  that  both  should 
flow  in  the  same  direction.  (7)  Rotary,  or  Drum,  Driers. —  In 
one  type  the  dry  material  is  within  a  revolving  drum ;  in  the 
other  it  is  on  the  outer  surface.  (8)  Spray  Driers  are  also  of 
two  types  :  nozzle  and  disc.  Juice  and  pulps  may  be  dried  as 
spray  after  suitable  modification. 

Some  engineering  aspects  of  drying  are  given,  such  as  the 
heat  units  (B.T.U.s)  furnished  by  various  fuels,  methods  of 
heating  (direct  heat,  direct  radiation,  indirect  radiation),  air 
supply  (fans  and  ducts)  and  moisture  relationships.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  relation  of  drying  conditions  to  drying  rate  and 
quality  of  product  is  gone  into  very  fully,  and  some  of  the  points 
may  usefully  be  given  here. 


Humidity  Relationships 

In  general  practice  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the 
drying  chamber  should  not  exceed  160°  to  170*  F.  The  humidity 
at  the  air-outlet  end  of  the  drier  should  not  greatly  exceed  65  per 


cent.  In  driers  employing  recirculation,  the  conditions  of  tem- 
|)erature  and  humidity  may  be  largely  controlled  by  varying  the 
recirculation.  The  velocities  of  air  flow  which  produce  the  most 
efficient  results  in  the  drying  chamber  depend  upon  several  con¬ 
ditions.  In  general  the  rate  of  drying  increases  with  the  velocity 
of  air  movement ;  low  air  velocities  tend  to  bring  about  slow 
and  uneven  drying.  .Air  velocities  of  600  to  800  ft.  per  minute 
are  satisfactory  in  tunnel  driers ;  lower  velocities  are  |>ermissible 
in  compartment  driers.  The  most  practical  means  of  removing 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conserving  heat, 
is  through  the  steady  discharge  of  a  portion  of  the  air  leaving 
the  drying  chamber.  The  rest  dries  efficiently  when  mixed  with 
fresh  air  from  the  outside  and  reheated  before  recirculation.  .All 
forced-draught  driers,  therefore,  should  be  provided  with  recir¬ 
culation  ducts  connecting  the  air-outlet  end  of  the  drying  cham¬ 
ber  with  the  heaters  and  with  dampers  controlling  the  air  dis¬ 
charged,  recirculated,  and  drawn  from  the  outside. 

•More  than  four  pages  are  devoted  to  engineering  calculations 
for  designing  a  tunnel  drier  with  recirculation  of  air  and  having 
an  assumed  capacity  of  two  short  tons  of  fresh  prunes  daily, 
the  drying  period  being  about  25  hours.  When  the  drier  is  to 
be  used  for  several  materials,  separate  computations  must  be 
made  for  each,  so  that  the  drier  will  fulfil  the  requirements  for 
all.  Such  calculations  are  useful  in  designing  a  new  drier  and 
in  remedying  the  defects  of  one  already  in  operation. 


A  New  Type  of  Drier 

.After  several  years  of  research  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture,  in  which  practically  all  types  of  driers  and 
the  problems  connected  with  them  were  studied,  a  compartment- 
type  duplex  dehydrator  was  built  at  Los  .Angeles,  California, 
and  was  operated  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  for  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables.*  This  apparatus  and  the  principles  involved  in 
its  design  and  operation^  suggest  improvements  in  drying  prac¬ 
tices  with  many  other  materials.  This  type  of  drier  is  especially 
adapted  for  drying  vegetables,  and  is  also  well  suited  for  drying 
fruits.  In  designing  the  dehydrator,  cognisance  was  taken  of 
the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation  on  a  drying  medium,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  wet  bulb  of  the  hygrometer.  It  was  undertaken 
to  develop  a  type  of  drier  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  use 
maximum  temperatures  at  the  time  of  maximum  eva[)oration 
from  the  product  being  treated,  and  also  enable  control  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  of  the  drying  medium  (air),  as  well  as  its 
distribution  throughout  the  drying  chamber. 

The  design  of  the  drier  (of  which  a  detailed  description  is 
given)  rested  ujion  two  principles,  (i)  Proper  distribution  of 
conditioned  air  is  extremely  important.  (Heat  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  item  in  the  total  cost  of  dehydration.  Uniformity  of 
drying,  however,  is  essential ;  its  absence  is  troublesome  and 
leads  to  losses  and  high  costs.)  (2)  It  is  still  cheaper  to  move 
air  than  to  heat  it.  The  drier  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
any  serious  lark  of  uniformity  can  be  imputed  to  improper 
grading,  sizing,  or  spreading  of  the  material  on  the  drying  trays. 
.\s  will  h<‘  s«*en,  this  chamber  or  compartment  type  of  drier 
possesses  one  feature  of  great  importance  when  vegetables  are 
being  processed. 


Scientific  Drying 

.As  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  advisable  to  start  the  drying  with  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  suitable  humidity,  and  gradually  to  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  to  the  end  of  the  drying  period,  for  at  the 
end  of  the  drying  period  the  product  will  have  but  little  moisture 
left  in  it  to  protect  it  from  being  scorched.  Tiemann*  stated 
that,  in  drying  timber,  the  actual  temperature  of  the  wood, 
while  it  is  moist,  is  that  of  the  wet  bulb,  provided  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  circulation.  In  the  investigations  undertaken  by  the 
authors  of  Circular  619,  it  was  not  found  that  the  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  were  at  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb.  At  times  when 
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considerable  e'ai)oration  was  occurring,  the  fruit  being  dried 
showed  a  teni[)erature  that  ranged  about  midway  between  the 
temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  and  the  temjjerature  of  the  dry  bulb 
of  the  hygrometer.  After  evaporation  had  perceptibly  slowed 
down,  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  began  to  rise,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  drying  period  it  had  closely  approached  the  dry-bulb  tem¬ 
perature.  Thus,  the  optimum  drying  period  for  apricots  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  150°.  .After  7^  hours’  drying  in  air  at  175°,  it  was 
found  that  the  fruit  had  become  heated  to  150°.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  drying  air  was  then  cut  down  to  150°,  and  the 
drying  was  finished  after  a  total  of  12  hours.  Similar  adjust¬ 
ment  of  tem|)erature  during  drying  should  be  made  for  each 
material  dried.  The  drying  time  may  possibly  be  further  short¬ 
ened  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  air. 

The  Noel  Dehydrator 

The  ex|)erimental  Noel  Dehydrator  (as  it  may  be  called  in 
view  of  the  1926  patent^)  is  60  ft.  long,  14  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. 
wide.  Part  of  the  length  is  taken  up  by  space  partly  occupied 
by  heaters  and  the  fan.  The  rest  is  divided  into  six  compart¬ 
ments  of  equal  size,  each  of  which  can  just  receive  one  truck 
nearly  3  ft.  long  over-all  and  holding  30  trays  in  two  tiers  of  15. 
Each  tray  is  30  in.  square  and  3  in.  deep.  This  gives  a  total 
effective  spreading  area  of  1,125  ^q.  ft.,  and  provides  a  loading 
cajjacity  of  4,(xxi  lb.  of  such  heavy  fruits  as  prunes,  or  about 
750  lb.  of  ground  oranges  for  marmalade,  or  500  lb.  of  spinach, 
in  the  six  compartments  together.  Each  compartment  is  a  com¬ 
plete  drying  chamber  inde|)endent  of  the  others,  and  may  be 
used  alone  with  all  the  others  shut  off,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  others.  Steam-heated  radiators  warm  the  air.  .\ir  leaves 
the  fan  at  the  rate  of  i8,o(x>  cu.  ft.  per  minute,  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  means  of  a  short  sheet-iron  duct,  vanes,  and  .sluices 
to  different  layers  of  trays,  ])assing  from  the  top  down  and 
horizontally  across  the  trays,  then  down  through  a  port  in  the 
bottom  into  a  return  duct,  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  radia¬ 
tors  and  thereby  reheated  the  few  degrees  it  has  lost  in  one  cir¬ 
cuit.  Three  and  one-third  cu.  ft.  of  air  pass,  theoretically,  per 
minute  over  a  strip  of  drying  surface  i  in.  wide  and  30  in.  long, 
thus  coming  into  contact  with  only  30  sq.  in.  of  material  in  one 
drying  circuit. 

Automatic  Controls 

Temperature  control  is  effected  by  an  indirect-acting  duct 
thermostat  of  the  intermediate  or  gradual-movement  type.  The 
design  and  mode  of  oi)eration  of  this  control  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  Circular.  It  maintains  temperatures  practically 
constant  in  all  six  drying  compartments,  within  a  range  of  i®  F. 

The  air  is  humidified  and  dehumidified  by  regulating  a  set  of 
dampers,  either  by  hand  or  by  an  automatic  device.  The  drier 
is  equi|)ped  with  a  hygrostat  which  regulates  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  admitted  to  the  damper  motor.  A  high  humidity 
saturates  the  wooden  member  of  the  hygrostat  and  deflates  the 
motor  diaphragm,  opening  the  pair  of  dampers — one  ix*rmitting 
the  admission  of  fresh  atmospheric  air  and  the  other  permitting 
an  equivalent  amount  of  saturated  air  to  exhaust  to  the  atmo¬ 


sphere.  When  this  exchange  of  air  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
a  moisture  present  in  the  mixture  to  the  desired  percentage  of 
relative  humidity,  the  hygrostat  passes  air  to  the  motor  dia¬ 
phragm,  inflating  it ;  this  closes  the  dampers  and  effects  complete 
recirculation  of  air.  The  moisture  given  off  by  the  material 
being  dried  may  be  the  sole  souiNe  of  vapour  for  conditioning 
the  air  under  this  automatic  control. 

Blanching  Without  Rehandling 

One  feature  in  which  this  drier  differs  from  any  other  is  in  its 
adaptability  to  the  blanching  operation  so  necessary  in  drying 
vegetables.  Each  compartment  is  equipped  with  |x?rforated 
pipes  which  can  discharge  steam  through  small  nozzles.  There 
is  a  valve  to  control  the  supply  of  steam  to  each  compartment. 
Products  to  be  blanched  are  put  into  the  compartment  on  the 
truck,  the  air  valves  at  the  top  of  the  compartment  are  closed, 
as  is  also  the  port  in  the  bottom  of  the  compartment.  The 
steam  valve  is  then  ojx'ned  and  the  steam  fills  the  compartments 
and  thoroughly  blanches  the  products.  When  the  bottom  port 
is  opened,  steam  shut  off  and  air  admitted,  vapour  is  quickly 
cleared  from  the  compartment  and  drying  begins.  In  this  way 
spinach  was  dried  in  four  hours  after  three  minutes’  blanching 
at  180°  F.  Blanching  in  the  drier  makes  full  use  of  the  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  steam  used  for  blanching.  In  addition  to 
economies  in  heat,  there  is  a  saving  of  labour  since  one  set  of 
handling  and  loading  o|)erations  is  eliminated. 

The  moisture  percentage  of  fruits  containing  much  sugar 
should  not  exceed  15  to  20,  while  that  of  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  should  not  exceed  5  to  10,  the  preference  in  both  cases 
being  for  the  lower  figure.  Methods  recommended  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  (including  blanching)  and  drying  of  the  principal  fruits 
and  vegetables,  together  with  data  on  waste  and  yield,  are.  given 
in  a  two-page  table.  .More  detailed  directions  are  given  in  six 
pages  of  text.  Notes  on  curing  (to  ensure  even  distribution  of 
moisture  in  pieces  of  different  size)  and  on  packaging  are  in¬ 
cluded. 
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Sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Noel  Dehydrator  after  a  diagram  reproduced  from  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
in  U.S.  Dept.  Agric.  Circular,  No.  619.  The  exhaust  damper  is  not  shown;  it  immediately  precedes  the  recirculating 
damper.  Each  of  the  six  compartments  is  provided  with  all  the  features  shown  separately  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
in  Nos.  1*4. 
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THE  STORAGE  OF  COAL 

F.  J.  MATTHEWS,  B.Sc. 


WAR-TIME  transport  and  production  difficulties  have 
already  caused  severe  restrictions  in  fuel  supplies,  and 
such  problems  may  be  increased  in  the  future  as  the  nation’s 
war  effort  {iathers  momentum.  These  conditions  emphasise  the 
need  for  buildinfj  up  stocks  of  coal  to  avoid  interruptions  of  fac- 
torv  operation,  particularly  during  severe  weather  conditions. 
The  need  for  sustained  production  is  imperative,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  ensure  that  stoppages  are  not  enforced  by  shortage 
of  coal. 

Deterioration  of  Coal 

The  procedure  to  adopt  in  storing  coal,  and  in  looking  after 
the  stock  of  coal  until  it  is  used,  requires  careful  thought,  since 
coal  stocks  may  deteriorate  seriously.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  coal  has  taken  fire  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  fuel  have  been 
lost.  This  is  a  serious  loss  of  fuel  and  the  cost  to  the  factory  is 
increased  by  the  expense  of  fire-fighting  measures  which  have 
to  be  taken.  .\t  the  present  time,  particularly,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  burning  coal  dump  may  attract 
enemy  attention  at  night,  and  even  more  serious  consequences 
to  the  factory  itself  are  then  probable. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  self-heating  of  a  pile  of  coal  Is  the  slow 
union  of  the  fuel  with  o.xygen  in  the  air,  and  the  important 
thing  is  to  control  various  storage  factors  so  that  this  rate  of 
union  does  not  accelerate  to  such  a  point  that  the  heat  developed 
is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  fuel,  as  in  the  domestic  grate.  More 
than  this,  it  is  necessary  to  minimise  the  heating,  since  the 
value  of  the  coal  as  a  fuel  is  diminished  progressively  the  further 
this  self-heating  develops. 

Importance  of  Size  of  Coal 

The  character  of  the  coal  is  an  important  factor  influencing 
the  tendency  for  spontaneous  combustion.  The  size  of  the  coal 
is  im|H)rtant.  Fine  coal  heats  more  rapidly  than  lump  coal 
because  more  surface  is  presented  to  the  air.  The  surface  area 
of  I  solid  ton  of  bituminous  coal  is  47  sq.  ft.,  but  in  the  form 
of  3  in.  lumps  the  surface  is  1,000  sq.  ft.  This  increases  to 
i5,(HX)  sq.  ft.,  for  pieces  only  in.  in  size.  In  fact,  it  is  known 
that  the  rate  of  heating  increases  with  the  surface  area,  espe¬ 
cially  wlun  freshly  broken  and  exposed,  and  decreases  with 
time.  C'oal  should,  therefore,  be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  minimum  breakage.  Some  coals  heat  more  readily 
than  others,  since  they  contain  more  ulmins  and  other  easily 
oxidised  substances.  This  is  why  anthracite,  low  in  easily 
oxidised  constituents,  can  be  stored  without  trouble.  Iron 
pyrites  or  “  brass  ”  has  often  been  blamed  for  causing  sjwn- 
taneous  combustion,  but  the  heat  developed  in  the  oxidation  to 
sul[)huric  .acid  is  not  appreciable.  More  likely,  the  reaction 
helps  to  break  up  the  co.al  and  present  more  and  fresh  surface 
for  oxidation.  Moisture,  too,  will  react  with  pyrites  and  tend 
to  open  the  coal  in  such  a  way.  Freshly  mined  coal  is  more 
liable  to  self-heat,  and  it  is  wise  to  allow  such  fuel  to  stand  to 
weather  for  about  a  month  before  stacking  it  in  a  dump.  It  is 
also  .advisable  not  to  mix  two  or  more  different  coals  in  the  .same 
dump. 

The  Ventilation  of  Stored  Coal 

.Adequate  and  uniform  ventilation  of  stored  coal  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  firing.  All  stored  coal  will 
oxidise  slowly  to  some  extent,  but  the  danger  arises  when  the 
heat  developed  cannot  be  removed  and  therefore  raises  the  tem¬ 


perature  of  the  fuel.  The  hotter  the  coal  the  greater  the  rate  of 
oxidation,  and,  eventually,  rate  of  oxidation  and  self-heating  is 
such  that  ignition  takes  place.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
placing  coal  in  storage  and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  segre¬ 
gation  into  different  sizes.  Pockets  of  fine  coal  present  a  large 
surface  area  of  fuel  for  oxidation  and  therefore  heat  develop¬ 
ments  ;  firing  is  further  favoured  by  the  fact  that  fine  coal  offers 
a  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  air  and  dissipation  of  the 
heat  by  ventilating  air  currents  does  not  take  place.  When  coal 
is  put  in  store  by  dropping  it  from  a  height  above  the  dump,  the 
larger  lumps  roll  down  the  sloping  sides,  with  the  result  that  a 
dump  is  formed  consisting  of  lumps  at  the  base  and  fines  above. 
.\ir  can  enter  the  base  and  oxidise  the  coal,  but  the  blanket  of 
fine  prevents  the  escape  of  the  heat,  until  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  takes  place.  This  dangerous  condition  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  I.  It  is  clear  that  special  care  should  be  taken  not  to  dis¬ 
charge  into  storage  from  a  height,  since  this  favours  segrega¬ 
tion  of  the  foregoing  character.  The  breakage  into  fines  also 
creates  fresh  and  readily  oxidisable  surfaces.  The  safer  position 
when  coal  is  carefully  dumped  in  horizontal  layers,  so  that  it 
remains  mixed  with  the  fine  coal  filling  the  interstices,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  Heating  can  also  occur  as  a  result  of  irregular 
admission  of  air  to  various  parts  of  a  pile,  such  as  through 
dr.'uns,  through  |)orous  bottoms  such  as  coarse  cinders  or 
irregular  brickwork,  or  around  pole  posts,  gantry  legs,  girders, 
beams,  etc. 

Maximum  Depth  of  Damps 

.After  the  coal  has  been  put  into  store,  the  coal  pile  should  be 
watched,  particularly  after  lying  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months,  when  s[x)ntaneous  combustion  often  occurs.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  coal,  method  of  packing,  etc.,  inffuence  the  depth 
at  which  maximum  heating  takes  place.  The  danger  point  is 
often  5  to  7  ft.  from  the  surface,  where  it  is  deep  enough  from 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  esca[)e  of  heat.  But  coals  differ  con¬ 
siderably  ;  .some  will  ignite  in  heaps  of  5  ft.  or  less,  while  others 
can  be  stored  over  10  ft.  deep.  Ex|)erience  with  a  particular 
class  of  coal  or  coal  from  a  particular  district  or  mine  is  the 
best  guide  to  maximum  depth  of  dumps.  It  is  well  worth  while, 
however,  to  have  some  system  of  watching  how  the  coal  is 
behaving  in  respect  of  sjwntaneous  heating.  On  large  dumps 
particularly,  it  is  worth  while  to  sink  a  number  of  temperature 
inspection  pipes  in  the  pile,  fitted  with  distant  reading  thermo¬ 
couples.  Regular  temperature  observation,  at  various  depths 
by  lifting  thermocouples,  can  then  be  made.  Warning  should 
bo  taken  at  a  temperature  of  130°  F. ;  at  150°  to  160°  F.,  the 
coal  should  be  spread  out  to  cool,  or,  if  possible,  it  should  be 
used.  .At  such  temperatures  the  rate  of  oxidation  is  so  rapid 
that  the  coal  is  in  imminent  danger  of  firing,  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  start  to  smoke  at  180®  F.  or  thereabout.  A  simpler  method 
of  ascertaining  if  heating  is  taking  place  is  to  push  steel  rods 
into  the  pile  at  various  points.  Withdrawal  of  these  from  time 
to  time  will  enable  one  to  find  the  extent  of  any  hot  spots  by 
passing  a  hand  along  the  rod.  .An  estimate  can  also  be  made  of 
the  extent  of  heating  by  using  a  thermometer  in  a  pipe  pushed 
in  at  the  point  concerned.  .Any  temperature  4nspection  pipes 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  with  ends  closed  to  prevent  any 
irregular  ventilation  being  set  up,  but  if  this  caution  is  accepted 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  map  out  a  coal  dump  into  lo-ft.  squares, 
with  a  i-in.  pipe  for  each  section,  for  examination  from  time  to 
time. 


Fig.  2. 
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'Ihe  Site  of  Coal  Dumps 

The  site  of  the  dump  should  be  ^iven  some  consider.'ition.  It 
should  be  dry,  level,  and  free  from  drainage ;  there  should  be  no 
drains  which  could  admit  ;ur  Ix-neath  the  pile.  The  site  should 
be  cleared  ,of  vej»etation,  which  will  decay  and  eventually 
become  readily  oxidisable,  and  will  thus  help  heat  the  stored 
coal.  .Ml  other  foreijjn  matter  and  waste  lyinj*  around  should 
also  be  cleared  away ;  this  includes  raj's,  pajx*r,  wood,  tar, 
waste  oil,  sawdust,  enjiine  waste,  etc.  If  possible,  protect  the 
dump  from  rain,  which  will  increase  weatherinj*  and  expose 
more  coal  fresh  surface  for  oxidation  ;  ample  ventilation  over 
the  surface  of  the  dump  must  be  allowed,  thouj^h. 

Storajie  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  build- 
inj^s  to  avoid  danj<er  of  spread  of  the  fire  if  the  store  should 
ignite.  It  is  also  useful  to  have  some  room  for  spreading  out 
coal  to  cool  if  it  heats  up.  Furthermore,  coal  stored  against 
buildings  may  receive  heat  from  them,  and  even  moderate  h<‘at- 
ing  of  this  character  is  undesirable.  It  is  necessary  to  be*  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  quickly  with  fire.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  an 
unfamiliar  coal,  or  a  fuel  known  to  fire  easily,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  dig  out  “  hot  sfxits  ”  and  sjxead  the  coal  to 
cool.  A  good  supply  of  water  is,  of  course,  required,  but  since 
a  wall  of  coke  will  sometimes  build  round  the  heart  of  the  fire 
and  obstruct  further  quenching,  digging  out  is  often  essential. 
.\  practice  sometimes  adopted  is  to  dig  out  in  any  case  after  2  to 
3  months,  and  spread  the  “  dug-out  ”  section  to  cool  for  a  while. 
If  the  whole  dump  is  worked  over  in  this  way,  and  then  re¬ 
piled,  it  is  found  that  the  restored  coal  shows  much  less  ten¬ 
dency  to  self-heat.  A  safer  coal  stock  is  thus  obtained,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  storage  time,  since  the  stored  coal  loses 
its  heating  value  gradually,  and  should  be  used  before  the  loss 
is  serious. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE  AND  TRADE 
EFFLUENTS 

.\t  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Chemical  Engint'ers  and 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Croup  of  the  Society  of  Chemic.'d 
Industry,  which  was  held  on  December  y.  Dr.  .\.  Parker,  .\cting 
Director  of  Water  Pollution  Research  of  the  Department  of 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  described  a  new  process  of 
treatment  of  sewage  and  certain  trade  effluents,  which  has  Ix'en 
developed  as  ;»  result  of  experiments  in  the  lalx)ratory  and  on  a 
very  large  scale  by  the  Water  Pollution  Research  lio.'ird  over 
SM'veral  years.  This  process,  which  is  known  as  “  alternating 
double  filtration  ”,  is  a  new  method  of  operation  of  |x*rcolating 
Jilters  to  bring  atxjut  biological  purification  of  sewage  and  trade 
effluents  and  thus  to  reduce  their  |H)lluting  effect  on  any  river  or 
str»*am  into  which  the  liquids  may  be  discharged. 

Purifying  Milk  E69uent8 

Some  years  ago  the  Water  Pollution  Research  Board  were 
faced  with  the  problem  of  devising  a  satisfactory  method  of  puri¬ 
fying  the  |K)tluting  waste  washing  waters  from  milk  collecting 
and  distributing  depots  and  from  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  milk  |)roducts.  -Among  the  methods  tried  for 
purifying  these  'waste  waters  was  that  of  treatment  by  single 
filtration  according  to  the  pnx'ess  ordinarily  em|)loyed  for 
domestic  sewage.  Satisfactory  purification  was  obtained  for  a 
time,  but  the  quantity  of  solid  matter,  including  growths  of 
fungi  and  other  organisms,  which  formed  in  the  top  layers  of  the 
filter  soon  clogged  the  filter.  In  ex|x*rimcnts  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Birmingham  Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board  it 
was  discovered  that  excessive  quantities  of  solid  matter,  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  toj)  layer  of  the  filter  as  a  result  of 
supplying  the  filter  with  milk  effluents,  could  be  removed  and 
the  filter  again  brought  into  a  satisfactory  condition  if  the  filter 
were  treated  for  a  week  or  two  with  purified  effluent  from 
another  filter.  This  observation  led  to  lalxiratory  experiments 
in  which  the  milk  effluents  were  passed  first  through  one  per¬ 
colating  filter  and  then  through  a  second  |X?rcolating  filter. 
.After  the  filters  had  been  in  operation  for  about  two  weeks  the 
milk  effluents  were  supplied  during  the  next  two  weeks  to  the 
second  filter  and  the  treated  liquid  from  this  filter  was  passed 


through  the  first  filter.  'I'he  order  of  the  two  filters  in  series 
was  changed  at  intervals  throughout  the  experiment.  The 
laboratory  e.\p*riments  showed  that  by  this  new  process  of 
alternating  double  filtration  the  difficulties  previously  caused  in 
single  filtration  by  excessive  accumulation  of  solid  matter  were 
avoided.  On  the  basis  of  these  i-xperiments  a  large  experimental 
plant  was  installed  at  a  cheese  factory,  where  facilities  wen^  pro¬ 
vided  by  United  Dairies,  Limited.  This  experimental  plant  was 
operated  under  various  conditions  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
without  any  serious  difficulty.  Throughout  this  pyriod  final 
effluents  of  excellent  quality  were  obtained.  The  quality  of  the 
treated  effluent  was  so  goixl  that  trout  were  able  to  live  in  it  for 
long  pt-ritxls  without  suffering  any  h;irm.  While  these  ex|K*ri- 
ments  on  a  large  scale  were  in  progress  full-scale  plants  were 
erected  at  several  milk  depots  and  factories  in  this  country,  and 
these  plants  have  betm  in  satisfactory  o|x'ration  for  several  years. 


THE  FLAVOUR  OF  BETTER 

WiiAiEVHK  other  features  butter  may  possess,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  flavour  and  aroma  are  its  most  impt)rtant  chanicteristics. 
VA'hen  butter  reaches  the  consum«‘r,  the  flavour  and  aroma  are 
the  grttnd  tot.il  of  the  natural  flavour  of  fat  as  it  is  normally 
produced  by  the  cow,  plus  the  flavour  of  the  ingredients  added 
iluring  m.'uiufacture,  j)lus  the  odours  and  flavours  jibsorbeil  dur¬ 
ing  the  htmdiing  and  stttrage,  plus  the  flavours  caused  by  the 
activity  of  micro-organisms,  and,  lastly,  the  flavrturs  which 
result  from  chemical  changes  in  the  product. 

To  satisfy  the  consumer,  the  butter  manufacturer  must  retain 
jind  incorptxjtte  the  flavour  and  aroma  which  are  desintble,  and 
prev<“nt  those  which  are  undesirable.  This  is  nt)t  a  simple 
m.itter.  .Most  of  the  materials  causing  flavours  are  very  power¬ 
ful,  and,  therefore,  extremely  minute  amounts  have  a  telling 
effect  on  the  fxoduct.  Furthermore,  many  of  these  active  tigents 
are  fi)rmed  after  the*  butter  is  manufjictureil,  iind  then  there  is 
little  that  can  he  done  to  remedy  the  situation.  In  this  case  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  mttny  jxtunds  of  cure. 

If  the  cows  are  in  normal  health  and  pro(x*rly  fed  they  will 
produce  a  milk  fat  which  has  :i  very  mild,  jtleasing  flavour.  I'he 
flavour  of  the  butter  m;ide  from  this  hit  will  be  pleasing  to  many 
c«)nsumers,  but  others  will  criticise  it  as  being  flat  and  too  bland. 
These  consumers  prefer  a  more  intense  flavour  ;tnd  aroma. 
Butter-makers  have  learnetl  that  they  could  build  up  a  flavour 
in  butter  !)y  ripening  the  cream.  Just  when  this  tliscovery  was 
made  is  not  known,  but  records  show  that  as  early  as  1S50  cream 
for  churning  was  allowed  tt)  sour  naturally  in  order  to  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  butter.  In  iStii  it  was  learned  that  dairymen 
in  Holstein  were  adding  buttermilk  to  cream  in  order  to  hasten 
the  formation  of  acid. 

Thus,  the  use  of  buttermilk  or  sour  cream  as  a  starter  for 
ri|M*ning  sweet  cream  In'came  a  general  practice  before  anything 
was  known  about  bacteriology.  .Alany  of  the  dairymaids  of  that 
time  diti  not  appn)ve  of  the  use  of  buttermilk  as  a  st.arter,  since 
thev  discovered  that  fn*quently  this  practice  produced  unfavour- 
a!)h*  results.  This  letl  to  the  use  of  sour  milk  |)repared  from  a 
sweet  milk  and  a  certain  pn)portion  of  warm  water,  which  were 
mixrd  and  set  away  until  the  mixture  became  sour,  thick  and 
smooth.  This  was  called  the  “  new  sourer,”  and  it  was  used 
as  an  intn  iilum  for  cream,  and  was  considered  superior  to  butter¬ 
milk.  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  1S60 
plpyed  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  souring  agents. 

'I'he  use  of  these  souring  agents  did  not  pnxluce  uniform 
results,  and  as  early  as  1S78  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  .Scan¬ 
dinavian  l’r»'served  Butter  Company  to  encourage  a  “  thorough 
investigation  of  the  conditions  which  influence  the  souring  of 
cream.”  .Although  a  number  of  people  investig.ated  this  subject, 
no  satisfactory  solution  was  found  within  the  sfx'cified  time  of 
the  contest. 

In  18S4,  Storch,  a  Danish  bacteriologist,  started  a  bacterio¬ 
logical  study  of  butter.  In  18S8  he  produced  his  pure  cultures 
of  lactic  acid  bacteria  and  demonstrated  that  this  culture  could 
be  used  as  a  souring  medium  for  pasteurised  cream.  Similar 
discoveries  were  also  made  independently  and  simultaneously 
by  Conn  in  the  United  States  and  AVeigeman  in  Germany. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  early  history  shows  that  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  commercial  butter  industry  the  control  of 
the  flavour  of  the  product  has  been  an  important  problem. 
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A  number  of  scientists  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  flavours  in  butter  since  the  early  works  of  Storch, 
Conn  and  Weigeman,  but  undoubtedly  the  next  greater  contribu¬ 
tion  along  this  line  was  the  discovery  in  1919  by  Hammer  and 
Bailey  in  the  United  States,  Boekhout  and  de  Vries  in  Holland, 
and  Storch  in  Denmark,  that  two  different  types  of  bacteria 
were  res|)onsible  for  the  desirable  flavour  in  starters. 

The  work  of  these  investigators  pointed  out  the  value  of  the 
fermentation  of  citrates  in  the  development  of  flavour  and 
aroma.  Templeton  and  Sommer,  Ruehe  and  Ramsey,  and  other 
investigators  have  shown  that  the  intensity  of  flavour  and  aroma 
of  st.irters  can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  citric  acid  or 
sodium  citrate  to  the  milk  used  for  starter  making.  This 
information  has  added  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  regarding 
flavour  and  aroma  in  butter. 

About  six  years  ago  Niel,  Kluyver  and  Der.x  published  the 
results  of  their  studies,  which  proved  that  diacetyl  was  the  cause 
of  the  flavour  and  aroma  in  butter.  Their  results  have  been 
confirmed  by  other  investigators,  and  thus  another  milestone 
was  reached  in  this  field  of  study. 

On  reviewing  the  investigations  referred  to,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  progress  and  accomplishments  of  these  scientists.  They 
have  gone  far  in  determining  the  factors  which  are  responsible 
for  dc'sirable  flavour  and  aroma  in  butter.  However,  when 
this  subject  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial 
manufacture,  one  is  also  impressed  with  the  apparent  lack  of 
control  of  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the  product.  Some  plants 
make  e.xcellent  starters  and  obtain  satisfactory  results — others 
do  not.  Highly  ripened  cream  produces  highly  flavoured  butter, 
but  this  product  will  not  keep  satisfactorily.  Some  markets 
desire  high  flavour  and  aroma — others  do  not ;  hence.  Dr.  Ruehe 
says,  there  is  need  for  a  definite  method  of  controlling  flavour, 
and  one  that  is  simple  and  inexpensive  to  use. 

In  1020,  Ruehe  and  Stiritz  studied  the  effect  of  distillation  on 
the  flavours  in  cream.  When  off-grade  cream  was  subjected  to 
distillation  under  a  partial  vacuum,  both  good  and  bad  flavours 
were  removed,  and  the  cream  so  treated  produced  a  butter  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  bland  flavour.  It  was  this  work  that  prompted  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  desirable  flavour  from  starter  in  such  a 
form  that  could  lie  standardised  and  added  to  the  butter. 

The  work  with  starter  distillate  has  proceeded  along  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  : 

(1)  A  study  of  various  starters  for  the  jiurpose  of  selecting  a 

culture  that  would  produce  a  relatively  large  amount  of 

di  acetyl. 

(2)  A  study  of  methods  of  starter  management  so  as  to  increase 

their  flavour-producing  ability. 

(3)  .Standardising  the  flavour  of  butter. 

(4)  A  study  of  the  keeping  quality  of  butter  to  which  varying 

amounts  of  starter  distillate  have  been  added. 

(5)  A  study  of  the  economy  of  adding  starter  distillate  to  butter 

rather  than  adding  starter  to  cream. 

When  adding  starter  to  cream,  extreme  care  is  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  the  development  of  off  flavours  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  butter.  This  fact  practically  limits  the  butter- 
maker  to  the  use  of  a  starter  which  has  not  been  incubated 
more  than  16  to  24  hours ;  for,  although  a  high-acid  48-hour  cul¬ 
ture  will  contain  an  increased  amount  of  diacetyl,  it  may  also 
impart  an  acid  or  cheesy  flavour  to  the  butter.  Furthermore, 
nothing  can  be  added  to  a  starter  which  is  to  be  used  in  cream 
to  stimulate  the  development  or  increase  the  yield  of  diacetyl, 
since  this  procedure  may  affect  the  flavour  or  wholesomeness  of 
the  butter.  This  does  not  hold  true  for  starter  distillates,  and  a 
starter  may  be  permitted  to  ripen  to  its  maximum  production  of 
diacetyl,  and  non-volatile  oxidising  agents  may  be  used  in  order 
to  increase  the  production  of  diacetyl.  Furthermore,  the  distilla¬ 
tion  process  produces  a  sterile  product,  and,  therefore,  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  adding  yeasts,  mould  and  undesirable  bacteria 
to  butter  by  the  addition  of  starter. 

The  process  of  producing  starter  distillate  is  simple.  The 
starter  is  placed  in  a  still  which  has  steam  and  condenser  con¬ 
nections.  Live  steam  is  directed  into  the  starter  and  the  starter 
IS  boiled.  The  vapour  coming  from  the  starter  is  condensed, 
and  this  forms  the  distillate.  The  acidity  and  the  diacetyl  of 
the  distillate  m.ay  be  standardised  in  the  laboratory,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  control  the  amount  of  flavour  added  to  the  butter. 

{The  Milk  Messenger.) 
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Fish  Canning  in  Australia 

{Continued  from  Page  29) 

flesh  and  removed  the  curd,  but  altered  the  appearance  of  the 
flesh  to  the  detriment  of  the  pack.  The  acetic  acid  pack  had 
slight  curd  and  a  cloudy  liquor,  but  was  more  palatable. 

Tuna 

The  tuna  were  all  canned  according  to  the  methods  described 
by  Roedel — i.e.,  gutted,  pre-cooked,  the  flesh  broken  out,  cut, 
and  packed.  Cottonseed  oil  (i  to  2  fl.  oz.)  and  salt  (i  tablespoon) 
were  added  per  ^-Ib.  can.'  The  fish  were  retorted  at  about 
240°  F.  for  75  minutes. 

Much  of  the  canning  of  this  fish  has  been  for  trade  samples, 
though  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  opti¬ 
mum  pre-cooking  time  and  weight  losses.  The  methods  have 
been  described  in  Fisheries  Circular  No.  2  of  this  Division. 

The  results  give  a  fairly  clear  indication  of  the  time  required 
for  pre-cooking  fish  of  various  weights.  The  optimum  times  are 
tabulated  below  : 


Pre-cooking  Time. 


Weight 

of 

Fish. 

(lb.) 

Fish  Placed  in  Retort  at  Room 
Temperature. 

Fish  Placed  in 
Retort  at  220°  F. 

Time  Taken  for 
Temperature  to 
reach  220°  F. 

Temperature 
Maintained  at 
220°  F.  for : 

Temperature 
Maintained  at 
^  220°  F.  for: 

1-4 

45-60  mins. 

15-30  mins. 

I  _ 

5-9 

30-60  „ 

6«)  mins. 

10-12 

60-90  ,, 

1  <"■«> 

12-18 

2-3  hrs. 

3-4  hrs. 

18-25 

2-3  M 

!  — 

These  figures  arc  the  results  of  tests  on  83  fish,  mostly  of  the 
5  to  9  lb.  class,  but  it  is  hoped  to  extend  these  observations  and 
study  further  relationships  between  time  of  pre-cook,  loss  of 
weight,  and  flavour.  The  longer  the  pre-cook  the  greater  is  the 
loss  of  weight ;  hence  the  time  of  pre-cook  must  be  as  short  as 
is  consistent  with  tenderness  and  good  flavour. 

Judging  the  Packs 

The  results  of  the  packs  were  assessed  by  a  tasting  panel 
composed  of  wives  of  officers  and  certain  others,  who  were 
assumed  to  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  purchasing  public. 
They  were  asked  to  report  on  vacuum,  colour,  texture,  flavour 
of  the  fish  in  the  can,  the  method  of  preparation  for  table,  if 
any,  and  the  flavour  of  the  resulting  dish.  Marks  were  to  be 
given  for  each  of  these,  but  the  members  of  the  panel  found  diffi¬ 
culty  in  assigning  numerical  values.  It  was  found  that  in  most 
reports  agreement  was  close,  and  in  cases  where  widely  different 
opinions  were  recorded,  the  result  was  taken  as  being  poorer 
than  the  most  favourable  report. 

.An  entirely  satisfactory  method  of  recording  results  has  yet  to 
be  found.  If  each  pack  is  sampled  separately,  memories  of  finer 
flavours  are  lost,  but  if  a  large  number  of  cans  are  tasted  at 
once,  the  palate  loses  its  sensitiveness. 


British  Material  for  Export 

Overseas  readers  are  advised  that  the  fact  that 
goods  made  of  raw  materials  in  short  supply  owing 
to  war  conditions  are  advertised  in  Food  Manufac¬ 
ture  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  they 
are  necessarily  available  for  export. 
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MINISTRY  OF  FOOD 

LATEST  STATUTORY  RULES  AND  ORDERS 

The  list  given  below  is  the  continuation  of  the  list  of  Orders  published  in  Food  Manufacture,  January  1,  pa^c  18. 


Date. 

.'Hi. 

i6<)S  Oct.  29. 

i(k)9  ,,  29. 

1700  „  29. 

1701  „  29. 

1723  Nov.  3. 

»735  M  4- 

i73<J  M  4- 

1753  M  6. 

1754  M  h. 

1765  „  8. 

1791  „  12. 

1792  ,,  12. 

1793  „  12. 


1794 

,,  12. 

1839 

,,  18. 

1851 

,,  19. 

1852 

M  19. 

1853 

19. 

1862 

,,  20. 

1872 

M  24. 

1889 

M  25. 

1904 

,,  26. 

1907 

,,  26. 

1908 

M  26. 

1693 

Oct.  28. 

1744 

Nov.  6. 

1824 

„  14- 

PRICE  FIXATION  ORDERS 

.Ainendiii^  the  Homc-(«ro\vn  Wheat  ((. ontrol 
and  Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Xmendinf*  the  Home-Grown  Tomatoes  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  i«)4*-  (•‘1-) 

General  Licence  under  the  Flour  (.Maximum 
Retail  Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

The  Poultry  (Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2)  Order, 
1941.  (2d.) 

'Flic  Home-Grown  Iam-Us  (Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Marmalade  (Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2)  Order, 
1941.  (2d.) 

Jam  (Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2)  Order,  n»4i. 

(4d-)  .  . 

Amendiiif*  the  Dutter  (Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1940,  and  Directions  under  Rej^ula- 
tion  (x)G  of  the  Defence  (General)  Rej^ula- 
tions,  1939.  (id.)  [Reg.  55,6o<'..]  (National 
Dutter.) 

Prescribing  .Appointed  Days  in  relation  to 
Great  Dritain  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sugar 
Confectionery  (.Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
1941,  and  the  Chocolate  and  Chocolate  Con¬ 
fectionery  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941 
(id.)  [1941  Nos.  1435  and  1436.] 

Directions  under  the  Oats  (Control  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Imported  Canned  Fish  (Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  khi.  (2d.) 

General  Licence  under  the  Oats  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

•Amending  the  Parley  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941,  the  Home-Grown  Deans 
(Control  and  .Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941, 
the  Home-Grown  Rye  (Control  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  1941,  the  Home-Grown 
Dredge  ('orn  (Control  and  .Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941,  the  Oats  (Control  and  Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order,  1941, 
and  the  Home-tirown  Deans  (Control  and 
.Maximum  Prices)  (Northern  Ireland)  Order, 
1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Oats  (C'ontrol  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Home-(irown  Tomatoes  (Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  11)41.  (id.) 

Goat  Meat  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Pepper  (Control  and  Maximum  Prices)  Order, 
t94i.  (2d.) 

Milk  Powder  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 
(id.) 

Horseflesh  (Control  and  .Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

Feeding  .Stuffs  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941. 
(7d.) 

.Amending  the  Dripping  (Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Fish  (Maximum  Prices)  (No.  2) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Poultry  (Maximum  Prices) 
(No.  2)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Rabbits  (Control  and  Maximum 
Prices)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

CANNED  GOODS 

The  Canned  Goods  (Prohibition  of  Retail  Sales) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Canned  Goods  (Prohibition  of 
Retail  Sales)  Order,  1941.  (id.)  (Deans.) 

Amending  the  Canned  Goods  (Prohibition  of 
Retail  Sales)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 


No. 

1742 


Date. 
1941. 
Nov.  5. 


CEREALS 

.Starch  Food  Powders  (Control)  Order,  1941. 

(Id.) 


FEEDINt;  STUFFS 

1705  f)ct.  30.  Directions  under  the  Feeding  Stuffs  (Rationing) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

i()34  Dec.  I.  Order  amending  the  C'ompound  and  .Mixed 
Feeding  .Stuffs  (('ontrol)  (No.  2)  Order,  1940. 
(Id.) 

FISH 

•7.3.S  Nov.  7.  Fish  Sales  (('harges)  (.\niendment)  Order,  1941. 
(id.) 

hk>3  ,,  26.  W'et  Salted  Fish  (Lic«*nsing  of  Smokers)  Order, 
i<>4i.  (id.) 

H151  Dec.  3.  .\mending  the  Imported  ('aimed  Fish  (.Maxi¬ 
mum  Prices)  Order,  i<)4i.  (id.) 


ME.AT 

1S2S  Nov.  15.  .Amending  the  Dacon  (.Addition  of  Dorax)  Order, 
i()4o.  (id.) 

1S71  ,,  22.  Prescribing  an  .Ap|M)inted  Day  for  the  Purposes 

of  the  Food  (Restriction  on  Dealings)  Order, 
1941.  (id.)  (Dacon.) 


MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS 
1718  Nov.  I.  'J'he  ('ondensed  .Milk  (.\merlcan)  Distribution 

Order,  1941.  (id.) 

1731  M  I.  .\mending  the  ('ondensed  .Milk  (Distribution) 

Order,  1941.  (id.) 

i7(>()  ,,  S.  .Amending  the  .Milk  (.Size  of  Dottles)  Order, 

1941-  (id.) 

171)0  ,,  II.  Prescribing  .Appointed  Days  for  the  Purposes  of 

the  Food  (Restrictions  on  Dealings)  Order, 
1941.  (id.)  (('heese  and  National  Dutter.) 
i8o<)  ,,  12.  GeiKTal  Licence  under  the  Use  of  Milk  (Re¬ 
striction)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 


POINTS  R.ATIONTNG 

1S08  Nov.  12.  Food  (Points  Rationing)  Order,  1941.  (2d.) 

14.  .Amending  the  Food  (Points  Rationing)  Order, 
i94|.  (id.) 

28.  Directions  under  the  Food  (Points  Rationing) 
Order,  H)4i.  (id.) 


1823 


I<)2 


A’EGETADLES 

i(x)2  Oct.  28.  riie  Home-Grown  Carrots  (11)41  Crop)  (Con¬ 
trol)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 


GENERAL 


i(K)4  Oct.  28. 
i6<)7  „  29. 

1S25  Nov.  14. 


1887 

..  25. 

1888 

..  25. 

mob 

,,  26. 

The  b'ooil  'I'ransport  OrdiT,  i<)4i.  (id.) 

Amending  the  Food  (Restrictions  on  Dealings) 
Order,  1941.  (id.) 

.Amending  the  Directions,  January  6,  1940, 
made  under  the  Rationing  Order,  1939,  and 
amending  the  Tea  (Rationing)  Order,  1940. 
(id.) 

Food  ('ontrol  Committees  (Licensing  of  Estab¬ 
lishments)  Order,  1941.  (id.) 

•Amending  the  Food  Control  Committees  (Local 
Distribution)  Order,  1939.  (id.) 

General  Licence  made  under  the  Livestock 
(.Sales)  Order,  i<)40,  and  the  Livestock  (Re¬ 
striction  on  Slaughtering)  (No.  2)  Order, 
1940.  (id.) 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  INDUSTRY 


New  Year  Honours 

Among  the  New  Year  Honours  List 
figure  the  following : 

K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  L.  Freneh,  Perma¬ 
nent  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Food. 

K.B.E.,  William  J.  Rook,  Director  of 
Sugar,  Ministry  of  Foo<|, 

O.B.E.  (Civil  Division),  Miss  S.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Assistant  Divisional  Food 
Ottieer  for  Finforeement,  London, 
Ministry  of  Food. 

*  *  * 

Rubber  Control  Board 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  announces 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Rubber 
Control  Board  has  now  been  completed. 
It  consists  of :  Sir  George  Beharrell, 
Chairman;  Mr.  L.  W.  Farrow,  Deputy- 
Chairman;  Sir  Walrond  Sinclair,  who 
will  be  particularly  concerned  with  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Ignited  States  of 
America;  Mr.  J.  F\  Milne;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Thompson;  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Essex. 

•  »  * 

Oat  Products 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announces  that 
a  General  Licence  has  been  issued  under 
the  Oat  Products  (Control  and  Maxi- 
m!im  Prices)  (No.  *2)  Order,  liHl.  The 
General  Licence  releases  the  following 
products  from  the  maximum  price  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Order : 

Oat  flour  manufactured  and  pre¬ 
packed  hif  the  firms: 

John  Grant  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  7,  Crich¬ 
ton  Street,  Dundee. 

R.  and  A.  Hannay,  Ltd.,  Millers  and 
Grain  Merchants,  Stranraer. 

John  Inglis  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  Mid¬ 
lothian  Oatmeal  Mills,  Leith,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  (i. 

*  •  *  * 

The  Sugar  industry  Bill 

The  Sugar  Industry  Bill,  presented  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hudson,  has 
for  its  main  purpose  the  suspension  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  of  the  principal 
duties  of  the  Minister  and  of  the  Sugar 
Commission  under  the  Sugar  Industry 
(Reorganisation)  Act,  liKW. 

War-time  control  over  the  production, 
refining,  sale  and  distribution  of  sugar 
is  exercised  by  the  Minister  of  Food, 
who  will  pay  the  British  Sugar  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  sugar  made  from  the  IHK)  beet 
crop  and  subsequent  war  crops. 

The  Bill  provides  that  no  assistance 
under  the  Ibiki  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
corporation  for  sugar  manufactured  in 
19t0-il  and  subsequent  war  years.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  certain  other 
adjustments  of  the  principal  Act  con¬ 
sequent  on  war-time  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  certain  retrospective  adjustments  to 
meet  administrative  difficulties  in  pay¬ 
ing  assistance  to  the  corporation  in  re¬ 
spect  of  sugar  manufactured  from  the 
1939  crop. 

The  proposals  will  not  entail  any  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  from  public  funds. 


N.A.A.F.I.  and  Points  Rationing 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  authorised 
N.A.A.F.I.  to  obtain  home-produced 
tinned  meats  and  tinned  beans  free  of 
the  points  rationing  scheme. 

*  *  « 

Kosher  Tinned  Meat 

From  December  ‘2*2,  1941,  maximiiYn 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  were  in 
force  for  certain  Kosher  tinned  meat 
products. 

»  •  « 

Meat  Products  Containing  Borax 

The  Minister  of  Food  has  made  an 
Order  amending  the  Bacon  (Addition  of 
Borax)  Order,  1940. 

Supplies  of  bacon  were  being  received 
from  the  U.S.A.,  and  this  bacon  under 
the  American  process  of  manufacture 
contained  minute  quantities  of  borax. 
Some  of  this  bacon  was  released  to 
meat  manufacturers  for  processing.  For 
a  period  until  November  15,  1941,  the 
Ministry  of  Food  decided  that  manufac¬ 
turers  should  be  relieved  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  imposed  by  the  Bacon  (Addition 
of  Borax)  Order,  to  label  meat  products 
containing  borax.  The  amending  Order 
gave  effect  to  this  decision. 

•  »  * 

National  Wheatmeal  Loaf 

Sir  Ernest  Graham-Little  recently 
asked  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  F’ood  to  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  the  white  loaf, 
fortified  in  accordance  with  the  under¬ 
taking  given  in  July,  1940,  was  now 
supplied;  what  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  national  wheatmeal 
loaf  now  bore  to  the  total  consumption 
of  bread  in  this  country;  what  had  been 
the  expenditure  to  date  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  in  advertising  the  national  wheat¬ 
meal  loaf,  and  whether  the  Ministry 
had  now  abandoned  or  diminished  such 
advertising. 

Major  G.  Lloyd  George  replied : 
Figures  relating  to  the  proportion  of 
the  population  to  whom  the  fortified 
white  loaf  is  now  supplied  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  approximately  ‘25  per  cent,  of 
the  white  bread  and  flour  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  now  being  forti¬ 
fied  with  vitamin  Bi.  It  is  estimated 
that  7  per  cent,  of  the  bread  consumed 
is  in  the  form  of  the  national  wheat¬ 
meal  loaf.  The  expenditure  to  date  on 
advertising  national  wheatmeal  is 
C‘29,(M)0.  The  advertising  has  included 
many  thousands  of  posters  which  are 
displayed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  use  of  national  wheatmeal  bread 
and  flour  forms  an  important  subject  in 
the  Ministry’s  food  advice  service  to 
housewives.  The  Ministry  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  this  advertising  but  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  to  be  covered  in 
the  space  available  for  the  Ministry; 
consequently  there  are  periods  during 
which  there  is  space  for  no  more  than 
occasional  mention  of  wheatmeal  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  primarily  devoted  to  other 
subjects. 


Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin,  F.R.S. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has 
awarded  the  Davy  Medal  to  Dr.  Henry 
Drysdale  Dakin,  F.R.S.,  for  his  work  as 
a  pioneer  in  biochemical  research  and 
especially  because  of  his  fundamental 
contributions  to  the  study  of  inter¬ 
mediate  metabolisms. 

»  •  • 

Air  Raid  Precaution  Booklet 

Published  by  Glovers  (Bristol),  Ltd., 
is  an  excellent  booklet  with  the  above 
title.  It  is  claimed  that  “  if  gas  comes, 
everybody  will  know  what  to  do.  Half 
a  second’s  reference  will  remove  any 
doubt  and  save  perhaps  many  lives  ”. 

The  instructions  given  comprise  the 
dealing  with  incendiary  bombs,  first  aid, 
procedure  after  a  gas  attack,  and  the 
cleansing  and  care  of  gas  masks. 

A  section  deals  with  the  names, 
method  of  recognition,  description, 
effects  of  the  more  important  gases  and 
prescribes  first-aid  treatment.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  British 
Timken,  Ltd. 

The  booklet  is  intended  for  firms 
wishing  to  distribute  them  to  their 
staffs,  and  by  reason  of  its  compactness 
and  the  clear  nature  of  the  instructions 
it  should  be  invaluable. 

»  •  • 

Milk  for  Invalids 

Under  the  Ministry  of  Food’s  milk- 
supply  scheme  priority  supplies  of 
liquid  milk  are  allowed  to  certain  in¬ 
valids  against  a  certificate  given  by  a 
medical  practitioner.  The  conditions 
qualifying  for  these  special  supplies  are 
now  specified  in  a  list,  drawn  up  by  the 
Ministry’s  medical  advisers  and  made 
public  on  December  11,  1941,  as  follows  ; 

Active  tuberculosis  of  all  types; 

Silicosis; 

Affection  of  the  mouth,  throat  or  gullet  or 
organic  nervous  disorder  causing  inter¬ 
ference  with  swallowing; 

Gastric,  duodenal  or  anastomotic  ulcer; 

Illness  characterised  by  high  and  prolonged 
fever; 

Post-operative  conditions  after  major 
operations; 

Active  workers,  including  domestic  work¬ 
ers,  during  an  illness  which  temporarily 
incapacitates  them  for  work; 

Sick  children  not  attending  school; 

Dyspepsia  due  to  conditions  other  than 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum; 

Colitis;  Dialietes  mellitus; 

Thyrotoxicosis;  Nephritis; 

Hyperemesis  gravidarum;  chorea  of  preg¬ 
nancy;  acute  yellow  atrophy  occurring 
during  pregnancy;  albuminuria  of  preg¬ 
nancy;  eclampsia;  which  are  of  sufficient 
severity  to  entail  total  confinement  to 
lied. 

These  diseases  and  illnesses  are  the 
only  conditions  for  which  special  sup¬ 
plies  of  milk  to  invalids  may  be  author¬ 
ised  by  a  medical  practitioner.  The 
quantity  of  milk  allowed  is  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  doctor,  subject  to  a  scale 
prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Food. 
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Florida  Citrus  Canncrs 

Florida  citrus  canners  are  being 
queried  by  the  Government  regarding 
their  facilities  for  processing  citrus  pulp 
for  marmalade.  Before  the  present  war 
several  citrus  canners  had  built  up  a 
considerable  volume  of  business  with 
marmalade  manufacturers  in  England. 

«  «  * 

Compressed  Air  Terms  and  Standards 

A  book  issued  by  the  British  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Society  contains  many 
features  of  interest  to  compressed  air 
users,  including  articles  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  plant,  care  and  maintenance  of 
compressors  and  also  the  British  Stand¬ 
ard  for  the  testing  of  air  compressors 
and  exhausters,  reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Standards  Institu¬ 
tion. 

*  *  » 

The  Training  ol  a  Chemist 

The  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Conner : 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  is  looking  for  a  cap¬ 
able  research  manager  with  accent  on 
the  capable.  Qualifications  :  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  in  research, 
good  public  speaker,  able  to  speak 
several  languages.  No  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  Ph.l).  decree  from  a  first-class 
university.  The  italics  are  ours. 

*  •  • 

Food  Research  Institute 

A  most  useful  booklet  is  to  hand  from 
the  Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford 
University,  California.  It  gives  a  list  of 
publications  and  contributions  from 
1941-42  embodied  in  Wheat  Studies, 
Grain  Economics  Series,  Fats  and  Oils 
Studies;  also  a  list  of  miscellaneous 
books  embodying  the  results  of  research 
in  fields  other  than  those  covered  by 
the  series  mentioned. 

This  is  a  very  handy  index  of  Ameri¬ 
can  reseaich,  mainly  concerned  with 
wheat. 

»  *  « 

Sealing  Collapsible  Tubes  by  Welding 

A  novel  method  of  sealing  collapsible 
tubes  by  welding  has  been  introduced 
by  Andersen  and  Bruun  (British),  Ltd. 

The  sealing  may  be  performed  on  any 
existing  tube-filling  and  sealing  machine 
to  which  a  special  electric  welding  at¬ 
tachment  has  been  fitted. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  seal 
is  complete  air  and  liquid  tightness, 
and,  in  addition,  a  considerable  saving 
in  metal  is  attained  by  obviating  the 
folding  of  the  tube  end. 

The  normal  folded  seal  of  a  collaps¬ 
ible  tube  has  always  constituted  the 
weak  point  of  this  otherwise  so  useful 
type  of  container,  and  confined  their 
use  to  a  comparatively  narrow  range  of 
products.  VVith  the  new  hermetic  seal 
collapsible  tubes  will  become  useful  for 
the  packing  of  a  wide  range  of  products 
which  had  to  be  packed  in  soldered  tins. 

Spoutless  tubes  when  hermetically 
sealed  may  thus  be  used  for  a  w'ide 
range  of  food  products,  such  as  coffee 
extract,  cream,  pastes,  etc. 


A  Modern  Canteen 

The  very  latest  of  modern  equipment 
is  installed  in  the  new  canteen  opened 
recently  at  the  works  of  The  Brush 
Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Company,  Sir  Ronald 
\S.  Matthews,  J.P.  The  restaurant  can 
accommodate  more  than  1,200  people  at 
one  sitting.  It  has  a  floor  area  of  120 
by  150  feet;  is  finely  illuminated  by 
ceiling  lights  augmented  by  electricity, 
and  is  cheerfully  decorated  in  sunshine 
colours.  A  stage  with  a  frontage  of  50 
feet  has  been  installed. 

The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  design  for  cooking  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  by  gas,  steam,  electricity 
and  solid  fuel.  It  is  possible  to  serve 
1,000  meals  in  five  to  seven  minutes. 

Three  large  quick-spray  fountains 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  electric 
hand-drying  machines  are  installed  in 
the  large  entrance  room  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  employees  and  visitors. 

The  arrangements  were  carried  out 
by  The  Brush  Company’s  Building  De¬ 
partment  in  co-operation  with  the 
builders,  Messrs.  II.  Hammond  and 
Sons,  and  the  kitchen  equipment  was 
installed  by  Richard  Crittall  and  Co., 
Ltd. 

•  •  • 

The  Newspapers  of  Production 

Speaking  at  a  lunch  to  celebrate  the 
21st  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  business  as  a  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  John  Pascoe,  Deputy  Chair¬ 
man  of  British  Timken  Limited,  com¬ 
menting  upon  technical  journals  said : 
“  I  would  like  to  say  how  impressed  I 
am  by  the  way  the  technical  press  is 
doing  its  important  war-time  job  amid 
difficult  conditions  of  paper  supply  and 
man-power.  The  technical  press  is  doing 
very  real  and  vital  service  to  industry. 
Its  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  drive 
for  higher  production.  It  is  an  essential 
industry  in  itself. 

They  give  us  news  of  the  latest  re¬ 
sults  of  research  and  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  production  ideas.  In 
articles  we  are  able  to  read  the  views 
of  experts,  to  talk  with  whom  many  an 
industrialist  would  willingly  journey 
the  length  of  this  country.  They  abs¬ 
tract  the  essential  points  from  overseas 
journals  and  save  industry  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  in  so  doing. 
They  act  as  an  exchange  of  information 
on  welfare  and  other  works  manage¬ 
ment  problems  which  are  always  of 
great  importance  but  are  vital  in  our 
war  production  drive.” 

»  •  • 

Mr.  Percy  Dalton's  New  Position 

Mr.  Percy  Dalton,  Managing  Director 
of  Stokes  and  Dalton,  Ltd.,  Leeds,  has 
just  been  appointed  Chairman  (Hon.) 
of  the  Rusks  Section  of  the  Bread  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Ministry  of  Food.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Dalton  was  President 
of  the  record-breaking  War  .Weapons 
Week  at  his  home  town,  Ilkley.  He  has 
recently  generously  contributed  £500 
towards  tbe  newspaper  appeal  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Caldecott  Community. 


Mill  Employee  Broadcasts  to  Germany 

Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Regent  Flour  Mills,  Glasgow,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Scottish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  recently  gave  a 
broadcast  on  the  B.B.C.’s  Overseas  Pro¬ 
gramme.  The  broadcast  was  one  of  a 
series  of  propaganda  talks  to  German 
workers,  and  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
in  German,  the  subject  being  the  war 
effort  in  Scottish  factories,  and  the 
working  conditions  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  who  is  a  fluent  German 
speaker,  described  the  contribution 
which  the  Co-operative  mills  were 
making  to  the  war  effort.  The  men 
were  working  long,  arduous  shifts,  and 
they  had  even  drastically  rearranged 
holidays  in  order  not  to  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  production. 

The  speaker  laid  special  emphasis  on 
the  excellent  relations  between  the 
directors  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  the 
management,  and  the  men.  By  means 
of  frequent  meetings  the  men  have  a 
real  interest  in  the  running  of  the  mills, 
and  the  discussions  which  took  place 
concerned  improvement  in  general  wel¬ 
fare  conditions,  and  means  of  bettering 
the  flour  mills’  already  high  level  of 
production  and  efficiency. 

Disputes  and  differences  did  arise, 
but  these  were  settled  in  a  common- 
sense  manner.  There  was  one  thing, 
however,  about  which  there  was  no  dis¬ 
pute — all  were  unanimous — we  simply 
must  win  this  war ! 

*  *  « 

Visible  Ventilation 

Under  this  heading  an  article  in 
Safety  Engineering  (1941,  83  (1)  35), 
abstracted  by  Industrial  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Bulletin,  describes  the  use  of 
titanium  tetrachloride  for  making  sur¬ 
veys  of  ventilation  air-currents.  Titan¬ 
ium  tetrachloride  is  said  to  be  a  liquid 
which  is  kept  for  this  purpose  in  a 
corked  bottle.  On  the  removal  of  the 
cork  a  very  white  vapour  is  given  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  very 
little  liquid  produces  a  lot  of  ”  smoke.” 

spoonful  of  liquid  would  “  fill  a 
house,”  says  the  article,  though  it  does 
not  specify  what  size  of  spoon  or  what 
size  of  house. 

For  use,  a  bottle  of  liquid  is  carried 
round  the  works  and  uncorked  at  the 
desired  points,  e.g.,  near  surface  grind¬ 
ers  and  spray  booths.  The  “smoke” 
is  said  to  have  only  a  faint  odour. 
Nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the 
degiee  of  toxicity,  if  any,  of  the  vapour, 
but  enquiries  in  this  country  indicate 
that  the  substance  should  be  safe  if 
used  in  this  manner.  If  large  quantities 
were  spilt  or  the  bottle  broken,  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  throat  might  result. 

*  »  » 

Fortified  Meat 

A  certain  packer  in  the  U.S.A.  is 
marketing  an  “  enriched  ”  canned  meat 
— a  meat  containing  extra  vitamin  D. 
This  product  contains  “  1,000  U.S.P. 
units  of  vitamin  D  per  pound-  -600 
more  than  is  required  by  the  average 
person  per  day.” 
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D.  P.  C.  C.  Isherwood 

Dr.  P.  C.  C.  Isherwood,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D., 
F.I.t.,  Managing  Director  of  W.  J. 
Bush  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  and  Managing  Director  of 
the  Company  and  President  of  its  asso¬ 
ciated  Companies,  VV.  J.  Bush  and  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  W.  J.  Bush  and 
Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 

*  »  * 

Machinery,  Plant  and  Appliances 

New  provisions  affecting  licensing  are 
contained  in  the  Machinery,  Plant  and 
Appliances  (Control)  Order,  19-W  (S.R. 
&  O.  1942,  No.  1)  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

The  Order  replaces  the  whole  of  the 
previous  Machinery  and  Plant  (Control) 
Orders  and  Machinery  Plant  and  Appli¬ 
ances  (Control)  Orders,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  three  General  Licences  (S.R. 
&  0.  1941,  Nos.  777,  1164  and  1392),  and 
embodies  certain  amendments  and  addi¬ 
tions. 

The  new  provisions  have  the  effect  of 
subjecting  to  licence  machinery  and 
plant  for  dyeing  made-up  goods  and  of 
exempting  from  licence  (a)  machinery, 
plant  and  appliances  supplied  to  a 
manufacturer  of  machinery  or  plant  not 
included  in  the  schedule  to  the  Order 
and  for  use  with  any  such  machinery, 
plant  and  appliances  made  or  in  course 
of  construction  and  (b)  prime  movers  or 
electrical  machinery  or  plant  for  driv¬ 
ing  machinery  or  plant  for  the  supply 
of  which  a  licence  has  been  granted 
under  the  Orders  and  for  which  driving 
means  is  not  already  available. 

Application  forms  for  licences  to  ac¬ 
quire  machinery,  plant  or  appliances 
falling  within  the  Schedule  to  the  (Irder 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Machinery 
Licences  Division,  Board  of  Trade,  1-6, 
Tavistock  Square,  London,  VV.C.  1. 

*  »  » 

West  African  Cocoa  Profits 

Mr.  Peake,  Under-Secretary  for  Home 
Affairs,  replying  to  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  profits  of  £382,000  made  by  the 
Minstry  of  Food  on  its  distribution  of 
•West  African  cocoa  between  October  1, 
1940,  and  June  30,  1941,  said  : 

“  It  is  the  intention  of  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  in  due  course  an  equiva¬ 
lent  grant  either  to  the  West  African 
cocoa  producers,  or,  in  agreement  with 
the  colonial  Governments  concerned, 
towards  expenditure  designed  to  be  of 
benefit  to  those  producers. 

“  That  relates  to  the  net  result  over 
the  whole  period  for  which  this  may 
operate  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
dispose  separately  of  a  profit  made  in 
any  one  individual  year.” 

Mr.  Sorenson  :  Are  the  colonies  likely 
to  receive  anything  from  this  transac¬ 
tion  or  will  they  get  nothing  at  all? 

Mr.  Hall :  An  increased  price  to  cocoa 
producers  is  already  being  paid  this 
year.  It  will  cost  during  the  year  be¬ 
tween  £600,000  and  £700,000.  If  there 
18  any  loss  on  the  transaction  at  the  end 
of  this  year  a  proportion  of  the  profits 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 


Dublin  Bakery  Experiments 

In  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the 
Cork  Corporation  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Saunders, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  which  he 
discussed  differences,  between  wholemeal 
and  what  he  termed  reconstituted  flour, 
he  drew  attention,  in  connection  with 
the  latter,  to  the  work  of  Mr.  S. 
Anthony,  Principal  of  the  Dublin 
Bakery  School,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  tendency  to  stale  was  largely  due  to 
the  increased  percentage  of  bran  in  the 
bread;  suggested  that  the  addition  of 
gelatinised  starch  in  some  form  would 
help  to  overcome  that  fault,  and  claimed 
that  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of 
mashed  potato  that  ilifficulty  could  be 
surmounted  and  result  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  loaf  which  would  keep  moist 
for  days. 

#  #  # 

Portugal's  Sardine  Exports 

According  to  the  Jornal  de  Comercio 
(Lisbon),  Portugal  exported  14,651 
thousand  kilograms  (metric  tons)  of 
sardines  to  Great  Britain  in  1939,  and 
17,385  thousand  kilograms  to  Great 
Britain  in  1940.  In  1939,  9,970  metric 
tons  were  sent  to  Germany,  normally 
the  largest  customer  after  Britain,  but 
no  figure  is  given  for  1940.  The  re¬ 
spective  Italian  figures  are  519  and  254 
tons.  No  figure  is  given  for  Poland  and 
Danzig  in  1940,  but  export  to  occupied 
countries  was  possible  overland;  thus  to 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  802  tons  were 
sent  in  1940,  against  3,303  tons  in  1939. 
Exports  to  Denmark  also  decreased 
considerably.  French  imports  from 
Portugal  in  1940  were  6,511  tons,  against 
3,022  tons  in  1939.  It  is  possible  that 
part  of  this  increased  figure  represents 
German  consumption. 

*  »  • 

Washing  Machine  Peels  Potatoes 

An  original  idea  for  peeling  potatoes 
economically  for  canning  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  metal  worker  and  a 
repair  man  in  the  Manatee  Canning 
Company  at  Plant  City,  Fla.,  U.S.A. 
In  this  case  an  ordinary  home  washing 
machine  was  hooked  up  to  do  the  peel¬ 
ing  job.  It  is  reported  working  out 
well  and  may  be  of  interest  to  other 
fanners  who  cannot  obtain  needed 
equipment,  suggests  The  Conner. 

A  sheet  of  metal  with  nail  holes 
punched  in  it  forms  a  grater.  This 
lines  the  tub  of  the  washer.  Against 
this  the  potatoes  are  thrown  by  the 
beaters  of  the  washing  machine.  The 
beaters  have  extension  arms  screwed 
on  to  them,  lengthening  them  because 
potatoes  are  not  quite  as  bulky  as 
clothes.  Adjustment  of  the  length  of 
the  arms  has  to  be  made  carefully  to 
get  a  clean,  wasteless  job  of  peeling. 
The  cost  of  rigging  up  the  washing 
machine  was  low. 

*  •  ft 

Village  Green  Grows  Sugar  Beet 

The  main  village  green  of  Cockfield 
(West  Suffolk)  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  was  ploughed  last  year  and  its 
eight  acres  have  now  produced  a  crop 
of  sugar  beet  which  has  returned  nearly 
£300. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Harry 

The  new  address  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Harry 
(late  of  Cardiff)  is  5,  The  Wiend,  Beb- 
bington.  Port  Sunlight,  Cheshire. 

ft  ft  ft 

Peek  Frean's  in  the  Far  East 

Mr.  E.  Watson  has  just  returned  from 
a  four-year  tour  of  the  Far  East,  where 
his  headquarters  were  at  Singapore. 

He  was  married  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  at  Lewisham  to  Miss  Josephine 
Leonard. 

»  ft  ft 

Mr.  Greville  Richard  Thursfield. 
M.I.Mech.E. 

Mr.  Thursfield  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  Sturtevant  Engin¬ 
eering  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  succession  to  the 
late  George  Augustus  Mower. 

ft  ft  ft 

OBITUARY 

Mr.  George  A.  Mower 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  in  his 
82nd  year  of  Mr.  George  A.  Mower, 
chairman  of  the  Sturtevant  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Igranic  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Rivet  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Crosby  Valve  and  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd. 

Born  in  U.S.A.  in  1860,  Mr.  Mower 
graduated  at  the  Boston  College  of 
Technology,  and  first  visited  England 
in  1883  on  behalf  of  the  Crosby  Valve 
Co.  and  the  B.F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  both 
of  Boston,  U.S.A.  In  1884  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  this  country 
and  founded  the  Sturtevant  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  and  the  Crosby  Valve  and  En¬ 
gineering  Co.  Some  years  later  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Bifurcated  and  Tubular  Rivet  Co., 
which  he  leorganised.  In  1898  he  took 
up  the  agency  of  the  Cutler  Hammer 
Co.  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  1913,  in  order 
to  manufacture  and  further  develop 
their  patented  control  gear  in  this 
country,  he  founded  the  Igranic  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  The  prominent  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  these  companies  in  their  re¬ 
spective  spheres  bears  witness  to  Mr. 
Mower’s  enterprise  and  organising 
ability. 

Mr.  Mower  was  a  man  of  outstanding 
force  of  character,  boundless  energy  ami 
remarkable  foresight.  His  hospitality, 
keen  sense  of  humour  and  generosity 
will  long  be  remembered  by  his  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  was  probably  the 
oldest  American  resident  in  London, 
and  had  held  prominent  positions  in 
connection  with  practically  all  the 
better-known  American  activities  in 
this  country. 

Although  retaining  the  chairmanship 
of  his  many  companies,  ill-health  pre¬ 
vented  him  in  recent  years  from  taking 
his  former  active  part  in  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  so  that  his  death,  which  is  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  who  knew  and  worked 
with  him,  will  not  affect  the  policy  or 
activities  of  the  companies  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated. 
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COMPANIES 


Tate  and  Lyle/  Ltd. 

At  the  thirty-ninth  annual  ordinary 
meeting  of  Tate  and  Lyle,  Ltd.,  Sir 
Charles  F.  Leonard  Lyle,  Bt.,  M.P.  (the 
President),  oeeupied  the  Chair.  In  his 
statement,  whieh  was  eireulated  with 
the  report  an<l  aeeounts  and  taken  as 
read,  he  said  : 

The  Ministry  of  Food  have  requested 
us  to  hold  far  larger  stocks  of  sugar 
than  has  l>een  our  practice  in  the  past. 
To  enable  us  to  do  so  we  are,  therefore, 
asking  you  to  pass  a  resolution  that  the 
directors’  powers  under  Artiele  50  of 
raising,  borrowing,  and  securing  moneys 
be  extended  from  £8,<)(K),0(M)  (the 
equivalent  of  the  nominal  share  eapital 
of  the  company)  to  £12,(M)0,(MK).  We 
are  also  asking  you  in  terms  of  Artiele 
il  to  pass  a  resolution  converting  the 
paid-up  shares  into  stock. 

The  President  then  movetl  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  and  aeeounts  for  the 
fifty-two  weeks  ended  September  27, 
1941,  and  the  approval  of  the  dividends 
recommended  in  the  report,  including  a 
final  distribution  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
Ordinary  shares,  making  13|  per  cent, 
for  the  year. 

Besolutions  were  passed  increasing 
the  l)orrowing  powers  of  the  board  from 
£8,(>(M).(»0  to  1112, 000, 000,  and  convert¬ 
ing  the  paid-up  shares  of  the  company 
into  stock. 

Special  tribute  was  paid  to  the  mag¬ 
nificent  work  done  liy  the  staff  during 
the  critical  times’  which  had  been 
passed  through. 

*  «  * 

Aerated  Bread  Company/  Ltd. 

In  his  annual  statement  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  this  company.  Lord  Greenwood 
stressed  the  importance  of  conserving 
the  company’s  resources,  says  The 
Financial  Times.  The  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  trading  profits,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  diflieult  conditions  during 
the  year,  were  considerably  offset  by 
higher  taxation,  war  damage  contribu¬ 
tion  and  higher  expenses.  However,  the 
company  has  improved  its  liquid  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  bank  loan  was  reduced 
during  the  year  by  tl8t>,(IOO.  While  the 
shareholders  will  regret  the  absence  of 
an  Ordinary  dividend,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  decision  to  keep 
something  in  haml  to  meet  contingen¬ 
cies  is  well  advised.  As  Lord  Greenwood 
points  out,  the  war  is  entering  its  fierc¬ 
est  stage,  and  no  one  knows  what  the 
next  few  months  will  bring.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  company,  in  common  with 
many  others,  is  faced  with  a  difficult 
supplies  problem,  as  the  decline  in  the 
stocks  figure  underlines. 

*  »  * 

Clyde  Cold  Storage 

Clyde  Cold  Storage  Company  an¬ 
nounces  the  payment  of  tw’o  years’ 
arrears  of  dividend  on  the  per  cent. 
Preference  shares  to  May  31,  194'1. 
Issued  Preference  eapital  is  £33,870. 


Oxo  Limited 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  Oxo  Limited  was  held  on 
Decemlier  30. 

Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Carlisle  (chairman 
of  the  company)  said  in  the  course  of 
his  report :  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  past  year’s  trading  has  been  an  in¬ 
sistent  and  increasing  demand  for  Oxo 
cubes,  due  to  further  restrictions  of 
meat  supplies  and  the  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value,  apart  from  its  other 
virtues  and  uses,  of  this  popular  and 
economical  means  of  giving  beefiness 
to  dishes  prepared  with  such  foodstuffs 
as  are  availalile.  In  spite  of  our  efforts 
to  produce  the  maximum  output  from 
availalile  plant,  it  has  been  impossible 
wholly  to  satisfy  public  demand.  The 
deficiency  in  supplies  has  been  made  up 
to  some  extent  with  fluid  Oxo.  We 
have  also  produced  additional  supplies 
of  Lemco,  whieh  is  the  form  in  whieh 
meat  extract  was  originally  offered  to 
the  public  by  Oxo’s  parent  company 
nearly  80  years  ago.  We  find  that  in 
present  circumstances  many  housewives 
purchase  this  concentrated  extract  very 
readily  and  show  appreciation  of  its 
economy  in  use,  in  spite  of  higher  first 
cost. 

We  have  continued  to  cultivate  our 
trade  in  shredded  suet  and  home-pro¬ 
duced  canned  soups  and  meat  and  fish 
pastes,  the  greater  part  being  sold 
under  our  well-known  “  Fray  Bentos  ” 
brand.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce 
goods  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the 
public  have  shown  in  no  uncertain 
manner  their  appreciation  of  the  high 
stand.ard  which  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  and  the  formal  business 
was  didy  transacted. 

»  «  * 


New  Canned  Beans  Company 

The  Ministry  of  Food  has  power  to 
appoint  two  directors  to  the  Board  of 
Candisco,  Ltd.,  which  was  registered  on 
December  l<i  as  a  company  limited  by 
guarantee,  without  share  eapital.  Each 
member  is  liable  for  not  more  than 
ClOO  in  the  event  of  winding-up.  The 
object  is  to  establish  an  organisation 
for  the  importation,  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  beans. 

The  directors  (to  number  not  more 
than  eleven)  may  be  appointed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Two  l)y  the  Minister  of  Food, 
three  by  H.  .1.  Heinz  Co.,  one  by  Poul- 
ton  and  Noel,  one  by  Crosse  and  Black- 
well,  one  by  the  Co-operative  VV’holesale 
Society,  and  two  by  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  t'anners’  Association. 

The  first  directors  are :  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  (not 
named),  Messrs.  A.  II.  Hughes  (chair¬ 
man),  J.  M.  Harrison  and  J.  E.  Hutchin¬ 
son  (representing  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.), 
A.  B.  P.  Roberts  (representing  Poulton 
and  Noel),  Wm.  C.  Campbell  (represent¬ 
ing  Crosse  and  Blackwell),  L.  Cooke  (re¬ 
presenting  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society),  Ella  H.  Gasking  and  Fred 
Hirst  (representing  the  other  members), 
R.  P.  Spink  (chief  executive  officer). 


Lever  Bros.  New  Chairman 

The  directors  of  Lever  Brothers  and 
Unilever  Limited  announce  that  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Hey  worth,  vice-chairman,  has 
been  elected  chairman  in  succession  to 
the  late  Sir  Francis  D’Arcy  Cooper, 
and  that  Mr.  Paul  Rykens  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Davis  have  been  elected  joint 
vice-chairmen. 

Mr.  Heyworth  is  47  years  of  age,  and 
has  spent  the  whole  of  his  business  life 
with  the  company,  since  July,  1931,  as 
a  director,  since  the  spring  of  last  year 
as  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Rykens  was  joint  chairman  of 
Lever  Brothers  and  Unilever  N.V.  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  all 
directors  of  the  Dutch  company  who 
were  resident  in  Great  Britain  resigned 
their  appointments  w’ith  that  company. 
Mr.  Herbert  Davis  remains  seconded 
for  duty  with  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey  Short  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board.  Mr. 
Charles  Edmund  Tatlow  has  relin¬ 
quished  office  as  an  advisory  director. 

*  »  » 

Aluminium  Information  Bureau 

The  Aluminium  Information  Bureau 
has  removed  to  new  premises  at  109, 
Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.  1  (Tele¬ 
phone :  Whitehall  .5411). 

The  Technical  and  Advisory  Services 
of  the  Bureau  will,  as  hitherto,  be  avail¬ 
able  to  deal  with  problems  submitted 
concerning  the  working,  treatment  and 
application  of  aluminium  and  its  alloys. 

•  *  « 

Eggs  and  Bacon  from  Canada 

Some  details  are  available  of  the  bulk 
supplies  of  eggs,  bacon,  ham,  cheese, 
and  evaporated  milk  which  Canada  is 
sending  to  Britain,  in  addition  to  large 
cargoes  of  wheat  and  smaller  quantities 
of  tinned  fish  and  fruits  (reports  The 
Times). 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  May  the 
Dominion  expects  to  send  us  770,000 
boxes  of  eggs,  each  containing  30  dozen, 
which,  added  to  the  2.50,(M)0  boxes 
already  received  since  la.st  summer,  will 
make  more  than  30,0(M),(MM)  dozen  eggs 
for  the  year. 

Before  the  war  Canada  used  to  export 
to  Britain  about  100,000,000  lb.  of  bacon 
and  ham,  but  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war  this  figure  rose  to  about  380,(M)0,000 
lb.,  in  the  second  year  to  425,000,000 
lb.,  and  in  the  present  exporting  year 
the  total  is  expected  to  reach  000,0(M),000 
lb.  About  7,000  tons  of  other  pork  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  spiced  ham  and  pork 
loaf  in  large  tins,  are  also  expected  to 
arrive  before  next  November. 

In  the  contract  year  ending  in  March 
Canada  expects  to  complete  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  112,000,000  lb.  of  cheese,  com¬ 
pared  with  67,000,000  lb.  in  the  year 
before  the  war.  Evaporated  milk  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  past  tw’o  years  have  aver¬ 
aged  a  total  of  700,000  eases,  each  con¬ 
taining  48  1-lb.  tins. 

Smaller  shipments  in  recent  months 
include  fresh,  tinned  and  dried  apples, 
tinned  tomatoes,  a  small  .supply  of 
onions,  and  some  frozen  salmon. 
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INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE 

Beef  Extract — Rhubarb  and  Gooseberry  Pulp — Information  Supplied 

— Information  Required 


Beef  Extract 

7,494.  IIV  have  some  tins  of  No.  i  South  American 

beef  extract  and  are  considering  diluting  it  and  packing  it  in 
smaller  packages.  Can  you  give  us  any  assistance  as  to  recipe 
and  method?  (Manchester.) 

You  (It)  not  make  it  clear  what  sort  of  a  product  you  wish  to 
make,  and  in  what  packaj'inj'.  The  matter  also  depends  very 
much  upon  the  quantity  of  extract  which  you  have  on  hand 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  acquiring*  the  necessary  plant 
for  handling  it. 

The  preparation  of  the  raw  product  is  a  specialised  business, 
and  we  suggest  that  ’you  obtain  the  help  of  an  expert. 

Rhubarb  and  Gooseberry  Pulp 

7,421.  Can  you  please  let  us  have  a  detailed  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  rhubarb  and  gooseberry  pulp?  (Stockton-on-Tees.) 

\Ve  gave  a  recipe  some  time  ago  in  Food  Manufacture  and 
we  suggest  that  you  might  try  this.  It  was  as  follows  :  “  We 
understand  that  most  pulp  packers  wash  the  fruit  prior  to  pulp¬ 
ing,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  putting  the  fruit  into  tanks  or 
casks  of  clean  cold  water  containing  about  100  parts  per  million 
of  .SO„  then  removing  by  a  woven  wire  sieve  and  draining.  The 
washed  fruit  is  then  put  into  a  40-gaI.  cask  in  which  ^  gal.  of 
6  per  cent.  sulf)hurous  acid  and  2  gal.  of  water  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  put.  When  3(X)  lb.  of  fruit  have  been  added,  a  further 
2  gal.  of  6  per  cent,  sulphurous  arid  is  added,  and  the  cask  filled 
up  with  water.  .After  well  sousing  it  is  headed  up  in  the  usual 
way.”  With  reference  to  the  casks,  we  are  advised  that  it  is 
better  to  us<‘  waxed  casks,  although  there  is  quite  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fruit  pulp  packed  in  unwaxed  casks,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  method  of  waxing  is  to  take 
a  clean  barrel  and  |)Iace  it  with  the  bung  hole  over  a  jet  of  dry 
steam.  .After  steaming  for  15  minutes  or  so  the  cask  is  re¬ 
moved  and  about  2  lb.  of  melted  paraffin  wax  is  poured  in.  The 
bung  is  replaced  and  the  cask  rolled  and  shaken.  This  dis¬ 
tributes  the  wax  over  the  surface,  which,  being  hot,  spreads 
evenly.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  use  dry  steam  and  to 
put  the  paraffin  wax  in  a  few  minutes  after  removing  the  steam 
jet,  whilst  the  cask  is  still  hot. 

Information  Supplied 

7«3.s8-  require  one  dough  mixer,  two  or  three  sack 

capacity,  with  two  Z  blades;  any  well-known  make  like 
Morton,  Baker  Perkins,  etc.,  would  do.  A  reconditioned 
machine  which  loould  not  entail  the  trouble  of  getting  a  licence 
would  suit.  Can  you  put  us  in  touch  with  anyone  able  to 
supply?  (Belfast.) 

Names  of  second-hand  plant  suppliers  were  given. 

7,361.  We  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  kindly  supply  us  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of  firms,  from  whom  we  may  purchase 
India  gum  karaya,  and  also  citric  acid  powder.  (Huddersfield.) 

Niimes  wen*  suggested. 

7,363.  We  are  requiring  an  homogeniser  suitable  for  small 
testing  samples  larger  than  the  household  creaming  machine, 
but  small  enough  to  be  placed  on  an  analytical  bench,  motor 
driven.  Would  you  kindly  supply  us  with  the  names' of  makers 
of  such  a  machine?  (Leeds.) 

The  names  of  possible  suppliers  were  given. 

7>.373*  U  you  can  give  me  any  information  on  how  to  invert 
sugars  in  the  making  of  fondant,  without  glucose  (we  cannot 
obtain  it),  I  should  be  very  much  obliged.  (Dublin.) 

We  suggest  that  you  refer  to  the  article,  ”  The  Inversion  of 
Sucrose  ”,  by  Eric  Humphriss,  A.I.C.,  F.R.M.S.,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  previous  issue  of  Food  Manufacture. 


7,380.  Can  you  put  us  into  touch  7vith  a  firm  in  London  or 
near  Watford,  willing  and  able  to  undertake  a  small  grinding 
job  for  us?  Iff  need  a  6-inch  diameter  steel  plate  reduced  in 
thickness  by  3/32  m.  .Iny  help  will  be  appreciated.  (Watford.) 

This  was  done. 

7*383.  Il’c  are  contemplating  the  tinning  of  rabbits  for  ex¬ 
port,  and  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  us  the  name 
of  any  book  written  on  the  canning  of  meat  of  all  descriptions. 
We  want  to  find  out  the  proper  way  to  do  this  and  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  hear  from  you.  (Cork.) 

The  canning  of  rabbits  follows  approximately  the  general 
methods  of  flesh  food  canning,  and  we  should  suggest  that  you 
get  into  touch  with  an  ex|)ert  on  this  subject  as  every  proposi¬ 
tion  has  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  Some  books  were 
recommended. 

7,390.  We  have  an  enquiry  for  a  patent  food  moulding 
machine  for  a  material  of  the  consistency  of  brawn  to  cut  the 
mould  in  about  the  size  of  half  a  bar  of  Sunlight  .Soap.  Could 
you  give  us  the  names  of  various  firms  who  make  such 
machines?  (Liverpool.) 

Names  were  given. 

7,401.  Can  you  contact  us  with  suppliers  of  beef  extract  suit¬ 
able  for  the  preparation  of  gravy?  (.Antrim.) 

Contact  made. 

7,404.  Could  you  let  us  knoio  the  manufacturers  of  yolk  of 
egg  yellow  powder,  in  order  that  we  may  place  an  enquiry  for, 
say,  ^6  lbs.?  (London.) 

Names  were  given. 

7,407.  We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  "will  put  us  in  touch  with 
the  manufacturers  of  dried  carrots,  ((ilasgow.) 

.At  the  time  of  replying  this  commodity  was  not  obtainable, 
but  we  understand  that,  later  on,  supplies  may  be  available. 

7,410.  We  require  a  machine  for  cutting  dates,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  manufacturers  of  such  a  machine.  (.Ashton- 
under-Lyne.) 

Names  were  given. 

7.417.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  give  us  any  information 
on  the  manufacture  of  glucose  from  potatoes.  We  should  like 
to  know  what  machinery  is  necessary  and  what  chemicals  or 
ferments  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  (Devon.) 

The  m.'mufacture  of  glucose  from  potatoes  is  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  one  and  one  which  would  be  too  long  to  be  covered  bv 
this  information  service.  You  will  find  a  very  good  section  on 
the  subject  in  a  recent  book,  ”  .Starch  and  Its  Derivatives  ”,  bv 
J.  .A.  Radley,  M.Sc.,  .A.I.C. 

7.418.  Il’e  hai'e  received  an  enquiry  for  a  machine  to  dice 
-vegetable  crops  such  as  carrots,  etc.,  having  a  capacity  for  one 
to  t'wo  tons  per  hour,  the  size  of  the  cube  to  be  \  in.  We  are 
unable  to  submit  a  machine  for  their  requirements  and  have 
replied  to  the  effect  that  you  may  possibly  have  on  your  files 
the  name  of  some  manufacturers,  and  -we  should  be  obliged  if 
you  would  for-ward  these  to  our  friends.  (London.) 

Names  of  some  manufacturers  were  given. 

Information  Required 

7,055.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  could  let  me  kno-w  where  I 
could  get  expert  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  exploitation  of  spa 
waters.  (Belfast.) 

7,058.  We  require  to  extract  the  juice  from  -wholesale  lin¬ 
seed.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  advise  the  best  method  as  we  are 
having  difficulty  in  sieving?  (Belfast.) 
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RECENT  PATENTS 

These  particulars  of  new  patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected 
from  the  "  Official  Journal  of  Patents ",  and  are  published  by  permission  of 
the  Controller  of  HM.  Stationery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  \s.  weelffy 
{annual  subscription  J[2  los.). 


Abstracts  of  Recent  Specifications 

A  Latex  Compound  to  be  Used  in 
Connection  with  the  Preservation 
of  Certain  Foods  and  Method  of 
Making  and  Applying  the  same 

This  invention  relates  to  an  airtight  covering 
for  the  prest'rvation  of  articles  of  food,  par¬ 
ticularly  hams,  bacon  and  cheese,  and/or  for 
packages  containing  foo<lstuffs,  and  to  a 
method  of  making  and  applying  same. 

An  airtight  covering,  according  to  this  in¬ 
vention,  consists  of  a  film  or  coating  of  a 
compound  comprising  caoutchouc  latex  mixed 
with  shellac  that  has  first  been  dissolved  in 
a  heate.d  solution  of  ammonia.  The  invention 
also  includes  a  method  of  making  and  apply¬ 
ing  such  an  airtight  covering.  This  method 
comprises  the  steps  of  dissolving  shellac  in  a 
heated  solution  of  ammonia,  allowing  the 
shellac  solution  to  cool  to  atmospheric  tem- 
[xrature,  then  adding  said  solution  to  tht 
caoutchi'uc  latex,  applying  the  compound 
thus  formed  in  the  cold  state  to  the  articles 
of  food  or  to  the  food  packages,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  film  or  coating  to  dry. 

The  coating  material  is  applied  in  the  cold 
state  in  varying  degrees  of  viscosity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  thickness  of  the  coating  required; 
that  is  to  say,  if  a  thin  coating  is  required, 
the  solution  will  not  be  so  thick  or  viscous  as 
will  l)e  the  case  when  a  film  or  coating  of 
greater  thickness  is  required. 

The  compound  made  according  to  this  in¬ 
vention  forms  a  homogeneous  mixture  which 
does  not  taint  foodstuffs  even  w’hen  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  them,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  practically  devoid  of  odour.  These 
qualities  of  the  mixture  render  it  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  the  formation  of  airtight 
coverings  or  films  for  the  preservation  of 
foods.  The  drying  will  not  usually  take  more 
than  48  hours,  though  it  may  often  be  desir¬ 
able  to  store  the  ham  or  cheese  for  much 
longer  periods  than  is  required  merely  for 
drying  out;,  for  example,  the  hams  may  have 
been  recently  cured,  or  the  cheese  may  have 
been  newly  made  and  require  maturing.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  cheese  may  be  dipped 
and  left  for  any  period  required  for  it  to 
mature,  and  when  so  treated  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  cheese  to  l)e  turned  daily  according 
to  present-day  methods.  In  a  large  number 
of  tests  carried  out  it  has  been  found  that 
when  a  ham,  cheese  or  other  article  is  dipped 
in  the  mixture  it  will  enter  every  crevice  on 
the  exterior  surface  and  thus  form  a  com¬ 
plete  casing,  which,  when  dry,  will  form  a 
tight-fitting  elastic  covering  which  is  imper¬ 
vious  to  usual  atmospheric  conditions  and 
changes,  and  which  conforms  to  every  detail 
of  the  shape  or  formation  of  the  ham,  cheese 
or  other  article  dipped,  and  whilst  it  adheres 
to  the  ham  in  this  tight-fitting  manner  it  can 
l)e  cut  and  peeled  completely  and  cleanly 
from  the  ham,  leaving  the  surface  or  skin 
thereof  unimpaired. 

The  mixture  may  be  made  in  many  colours 
by  the  addition  of  colouring  matter,  and  it 
may  also  be  made  semi-transparent. 

As  long  as  the  mixture  remains  in  a  liquid 
or  viscous  state  the  viscosity  may  Ije  reduced 
by  the  addition  of  water,  but  no  exact  for¬ 
mula  can  be  stated,  as  the  quantity  of  water 


required  will  vary  according  to  the  mixture, 
the  state  of  v'iscosity  or  fluidity  of  the  com¬ 
pound  at  the  time  and  also  the  extent  («le- 
gree  of  density)  to  which  it  is  desired  to 
reduce  the  viscosity.  This  may,  however,  be 
dttermined  empirically  in  any  case  where 
such  action  becomes  necessary. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  compound  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  invention  a  solution  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  water,  and  the  shellac  is  then 
dissolved  in  the  resultant  solution.  It  is. 
however,  essential  that  the  water  l)e  heat<‘d 
and  that. the  solution  of  ammonia  of  the 
specified  strength  be  added  to  the  water 
whilst  the  latter  is  at  a  temjjerature  of  from 
100°  F.  to  212”  F.,  according  to  the  rapiility 
of  solution  desired,  and  that  the  shellac  be 
added  to  that  heated  .solution  ami  stirred 
until  thoroughly  dissolved;  and  whilst  it  is 
not  essential  that  the  mixture  thus  formed 
should  be  brought  to  boiling  point,  it  is 
preferable  that  it  l)e  kept  at  or  about  that 
tempe-rature  whilst  the  shellac  is  being  mixed 
into  it,  because  it  reduces  the  time  necessiiry 
for  the  shellac  to  become  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved. 

To  produce  the  latex  comjaound  according 
to  this  invention,  caoutchouc  latex  of  any 
grade  can  be  used — for  example  only,  a 
grade  known  commercially  as  60/40  caout¬ 
chouc  latex  may  tae  used,  the  shellac  solution 
laeing  first  allowed  to  cool  to  ordinary  atmo¬ 
spheric  temperature  and  then  added  to  the 
caoutchouc  latex. 

537,982.  Leslie  William  Harold  Shearsby. 


i.atesi  Patent  Applications 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  compiled 
by  Jordan  and  Sons.  Limited.  Company 
Registration  Agents.  116.  Chancery  Lane, 
London.  W.C.  2. 

10289.  Bellis,  F.  :  Attachments  to  mincing 
machines. 

10336.  Brown  Tractors,  Ltd.,  D.,  Merritt, 
H.  E.,  and  C.  H. :  Means  lor  connect¬ 

ing  agricultural  implements  to  tractors. 
10380.  Archer,  D.  T.,  and  National  Ice 
AND  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.  :  Method  and 
means  for  shelling  eggs. 

10404.  Bohner,  E.,  and'McEi-RoY,  VV. : 
Machines  for  sealing  containers. 

10423.  Brown  Tractors,  Ltd.,  D.,  and 
Merritt,  H.  E.  :  Means  for  controlling  the 
depth  of  penetration,  etc.,  of  the  tools  of 
agricultural  implements. 


Specifications  Published 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Speci¬ 
fications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Patent 
Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London. 
W.C.  2,  at  the  uniform  price  of  is.  each. 

539,335.  Micro-Westco,  Inc.  :  Slicing  of 
articles  such  as  bread  loaves. 

539,351.  Wright,  R.  G.,  and  Evans,  Sons, 
Lescher  and  Webb,  Ltd.:  Hand-operable 
{Kjwder-spraying  devices  or  appliances. 
539,381.  Falticzek,  F.  S.  :  Preparations  for 
use  in  removing  the  repellent  odours  de¬ 
veloped  by  fish  foods  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 


539,397.  ViTAMOL,  Inc.,  and  Goi.odetz,  A.; 
Vitamin  compositions  for  use  in  feeding 
poultry  and  livestock,  and  methods  of  making 
the  same. 

539,401.  British  Thomson-Holston  Co., 
Ltd.  :  Refrigerating  apparatus. 

539,464.  King,  A.,  and  Sizer,  A.  W. ; 
Grinding  or  pulverising  devices. 

539.522.  Gibbs,  S.  T.,  and  Baker  Perkins, 
Ltd.  :  Apparatus  for  the  spray  tn^tment  of 
biscuits  and  like  articles. 

.539.527.  British  Thomson-Hodston  Co., 
Ltd.  :  Refrigerating  apparatus. 

539.546.  ScHWiTTER,  A.,  and  Brcder,  K.: 
Cardboard  can  and  tool  for  sealing  same. 

539.599.  Creamery  Package  Manckacturinc 
Co. :  Machines  for  capping  bottles ‘or  the  like. 

539.600.  Robertson,  J.  H.:  Heating  appar¬ 
atus  for  liquids  or  semi-solids. 

539,612.  Tho.mson  and  Norris  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Prideaux,  G.  E. : 
Packing-cases. 


TRADE  MARKS 

The  list  of  trade  marks  of  interest  to 
readers  has  been  selected  from  the  ”  Official 
Trade  Marks  Journal”  and  is  published  by 
permission  of  the  Controller  of  ILM.  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office.  The  journal  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Patent  Office,  25,  Southampton 
Buildings,  London,  W.C.  2,  price  is.  weekly 
{annual  subscription  (.2  los.). 

AVITA. — 615,158.  Biscuits,  bread  and  foods 
made  from  cereals;  all  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  Reginald  John  Springett,  6,  Quebec 
Road,  Ilford,  Essex;  Baker  and  Cjonfectioner. 
KLIM. — 615,200.  Powdered  milk.  The 
Borden  Company,  350,  Madison  Avenue,  City 
and  State  of  New  York,  United  States  of 
America;  Manufacturers.  Address  for  ser¬ 
vice  is;  C/o  Stevens,  Langner,  Parrj-  and 
Rollinson,  5  to  9,  Quality  Court,  Chancery 
Lane,  Lxindon,  \V.C.  2;  Associated  with  No. 
395.735  (2176)  xlii. 

MASOLO.— ^15,283.  Jellies  (for  f(KHl).  The 
Scottish  Flavour  and  Colour  Co.,  Ltd.,  27, 
Ratcliffe  Ti^race,  Edinburgh;  Manufacturers. 


NEW  COMPANIES 

b. 

Osogood  Limited.  (365278.)  To  carry  on 
the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  and  packers  of  yeast  and 
other  extracts,  etc.  Nom.  cap.:  £1,000  in 
£i  shs.  Dirs. :  Not  named.  Subs. :  E.  M. 
Dodd,  33,  Woodburn  Boulevard,  Bebington, 
Cheshire  (acet.);  W.  F.  A.  Bland,  3,  Wood- 
ville  Avenue,  Crosby,  Liverpool,  23  (acct.). 

W.  £.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Limited.  (366426.) 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  ol  produce  dlrs.,  etc. 
Nom.  cap.:  £10,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs.: 
W.  E.  Pearson.  5,  Tawny  Street,  Boston, 
Lines.;  W.  E.  Pearson,  jnr..  The  Grange, 
Freiston,  Boston,  Lines.;  Walter  Pearson, 
A.  Pearson  and  J.  Pearson,  addresses  not 
stated. 

D.  S.  Petty,  Limited.  (366358.)  To  take 
over  the  bus.  of  a  butter  mnfr.,  produce 
mcht.,  etc.,  cd.  on  by  D.  S.  Petty  at  178A, 
Tower  Bridge  Road,  Bermondsey.  Nom. 
cap. :  £9,000  in  £i  shares.  Mang.  dir. :  D.  S. 
Petty,  "  Thorncroft,”  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 
Sub. :  D.  M.  Petty,  6,  Farley  Road,  Selsdon, 
S.  Cro\(lon,  Surrey. 

Fred  Robinson  (Barnsley),  Limited. 

(366415.)  7,  Pitt  Street,  Barnsley.  To  carry' 
on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dirs.  in  confec¬ 
tionery,  sweets,  preserves,  etc.  Nom.  cap. : 
£2,000  in  £i  shares.  Dirs. :  Beatrice  Robin¬ 
son,  26,  St.  John’s  Road,  Barnsley;  Sander¬ 
son,  190,  Dodworth  Road,  Barnsley. 

Taken  from  the  Daily  Register,  compiled 
by  Jordan  and  Sons.  Limited,  Company 
Registration  Agents,  116,  Chancery  iMne, 
London,  W.C.  2. 
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HOMING.  What  do  you  think  of  ovr 
will?  The  artist  who  takes  such  delight  in  h 


new  symboly  marque  or  what  you 
^  drawing  it  —  and  he  ought  to 


know  —  tells  us  it  represents  a  homing  pigeon  to  symbolise  safe  delivery.  Whenever  and 
wherever  you  see  this  remarkable  bird  you  are  to  say  to  yourself  Ha,  Seal-less  Strapping 
—  the  one  sure,  certain  and  economical  means  of  getting  goods  to  their  destination.  Just  a 
few  small  nails  to  keep  the  lid  steady  (none  in  the  carton)  and  then  two  good  bands  of 
Seal-less  Strapping  applied  in  a  matter  of  20  seconds.  These  high  tensile  Steel  Straps  (you 
are  to  say)  bound  round  crates  or  cartons  under  high  tension  ;  locked  so  that  Houdini  himself 
couldn^t  break  in  or  out  ”.  Will  you  learn  that  bit  by  hearty  .  please  y  ready  for  the  next  lesson  ? 


The  easiest  way  is  to  write  it  down  a  hundred  times 


X 


or  so.  And  at  the  bottom  make  the  mark  .  so  ... 


r 


SEAL-LESS  STRAPPIN6  LTD.. 19  SOUTHWARK  STREET.  LONDON.  S.E.f :  TELEPHONE  HOP  1661-2 


Facing  last  page  of  Editorial 
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VALVES 


FOR  STEAM 
AND  WATER 
SUPPLIES  — 
QUICK  AND  EASY 
TO  OPERATE 


No.  70 

The  valves  are  heavily 
made  In  gunmetal, 
fitted  with  renewable 
eomposition  discs  tor 
any  service,  giving 
long  life  with  low  cost. 

Wc  specialise  in  reducing 
valves,  steam  traps,  Cf  cen¬ 
tred  valves  for  any  duty. 

>RiTisH  Steam  Specialties  Ltd. 

FLEET  STREET.  LEICESTER 


EGG  SUBSTITUTE  POWDER 

CONTAINS  NO  ECCS 


AU 

INQUKKS 
lO  - 

IIITISH  FKMtNTATION  NOOUCTS  ITD.  .  .  OmIi.m  WoHii.  lONOON.  S  W  IS 
{■•twich  an.  0«M**  Mwnfqrl 

TCXTOl  IIMITEO,  SC.lh  InJuitriaJ  (»!.!•.  Carlyl.  Avtnii..  CIASCQW.S-W  2 


By  installing  Evertaut  Steel  Works  Seating  you 
put  an  end  to  lost  production  through  weari¬ 
ness.  Output  immediately  increases  and  is 
maintained. 

EVERTAUT  Chairs  and  Stools  are  scientifically 
designed  to  give  correct  spinal  support  and 
eliminate  fatigue  and  strain.  They  are  comfort¬ 
able  and  sturdily  built  to  give 
many  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Send  to-day  for  informative  literature 
dealing  with  EVERTAUT  Steel  Works 
Seating  to 


eVERTAUt 

^^liMITED^^ 

Proprietors  J.B.  Brooks  6-  Co.  Ltd. 

STEEL  WORKS  SEAHNC 


EVERTAUT  LTD.WALSALL  ROAD. PERRY  BARR. BIRMINGHAM  22 


PACKAGING 

PROBLEMS 

If  cartons  and  outers— or 
ingenious  adaptations  of 
them— might  solve 
yours,  perhaps  we 
can  help  you 

WILLIAM  W  . 

CLELAND 

LIMITED 

Chansitor  House,  Chancery  Lane, 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 


L0ngUyt 
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SOYA  FLOUR 

is  now  in  free  supply  and  we  recommend 
trials  with 

SOYOLK 

the  pioneer,  edible  soya  flour  containing 
42°l^  Protein.  lO"!^  Fat  2^°/.  Lecithin. 


Samples  at  wholesale  rates  and  particulars  from — 

SOYA  FOODS  LIMITED 

Offices:  ELSTREE  'Phone:  2421/2/3  Works:  RICKMANSWORTH 


BREHMER’S 

CONTAINER  WHtE-STITCHER,  No.  571; 


This  machine  serves  for  wire  stitching  the  bottoms  of  single 
piece  corrugated  or  solid  board  containers.  The  pillar  type 
Anvil  has  30'in.  maximum  reach  and  suffices  for  firmly 
fastening  the  bottom  flaps  with  wire  stitches  automatically 
formed,  driven  and  clinched  from  a  reel  of  Ribbon  Stitching 
Wire  12  by  25  or  12  by  26  gauge.  An  interchangeable  top 
stitching  tongue  with  adjustable  work*table  can  also  be 
supplied  for  wire  stitching,  also  the  tops  of  the  filled  con¬ 
tainers  in  place  of  taping.  Supplied  in  three  styles,  viz.: 
For  Treadle  use.  Line-shaft  drive,  or  self-contained  direct 
motor  drive.  Speed  to  150  stitches  per  minute. 

PARTICULARS  OF  THIS  AND  OTHER  BRITISH-MADE  BREHMER 
WIRE'STITCHERS  on  application  to: 

AUG.  BREHMER’S  (BRITISH)  SUCCESSOR  LTD. 

Offices : 

Batchworth  House,  Horeiield  Road,  Rickmansworth,  Herts 

Telephone  and  Telegrams:  Rickmansworth  3413 
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MCi!  SfttWHOUSi  »Af4K  NORTH  SHtCLOS 
LABORATORU»  tr  WORKS' 

ROWSELL  tTO.  "CUEOMA*  WORKS,  CROYDOM 


CONTROL  TEMPERATURE 

MAGNETICALLY  I 


aring 


Whether  the  DRIVES  to  your  machines  are  by  Belts,  Ropes, 
V-Ropes,  Chains  or  Gears  we  can  meet  all  general  and  most 
special  demands  for  these  products  from  our  wide  range  of 
Standardised  Appliances. 

For  BREAKDOWNS  Crofts  Guaranteed  i 

Stock  service  is  invaluable,  for  more  ' 

normal  requirements  it  is  definitely  most  AtSSKjgllS^^m 

economical.  We  will  be  pleased  to  quote 

against  your  inquiries  or  to  send  you  our 

latest  544-page  catalogue  of  Standard 

Products.  Descriptions.  Dimensions. 

Powers  and  Pricesareincluded  ofall  items. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  SI40 


Save  valuable  man  and  woman  power  by 
installing  the  Magnetic  Valve  System.  There’s 
nothing  to  watch — Magnetic  Valves  maintain 
temperature  thermostatically  and  reliably. 
Simple  to  instal  and  cheap  to  rim.  Magnetic 
Valves  are  also  used  for  remote  control,  isolation 
and  jettison  purposes.  Write  to  our  Technical 
Department  for  full  details. 

THE  MAGNETIC  VALVE  CO.  LTD. 

BUSH  HOUSE.  LONDON.  W.C.2  Phone:  Temple  Bar  7777 


Largest  Sole  .Makers  of  Power  Transmission  Appliances 


a  ^  Natcherlyk 
THE  IDEAL  BURST-PROOF 

WEAZAND  and  BUNG 


The  Savings  of  Fat  and  Meat  as  against  Animal  Casings  in  the 
boiling  and  smoke  are  greater  than  the  costs  of  the  VITA-Natcherlyk 

BRAINOS  &  CO.y  42a  TARN  ST.,  LONDON,  S.E.1 

C.W.O.  Telephone!  HOP  3932 
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pRESENT-DAY  jam  regulations,  together  with  the 
*  dependable  quality  of  “  ELPEX  ”  Apple  Pectin, 
have  caused  the  demand  greatly  to  exceed  the  supply, 
and  whilst  we  regret  we  cannot  produce  all  that  is 
asked  for  by  our  old  and  regular  customers,  we 
should  like  all  users  to  know ‘that  we  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  meet  their  requirements  as  far  as  possible. 


WM.  EVANS  &  CO.  (Hereford  &  Devon)  LTD. 
20,  WIDEMARSH,  HEREFORD.  Est.  1850 


FOR  ALL  TYPES 
OF  FOOD  PACKING 
BY  HAND  OR 
MACHINE. 

SAMPLES  OR  ADVICE 
WILLINGLY  SENT 
ON  APPLICATION. 

ADHESIVES  FOR 
THE  CANNING 
INDUSTRY  a' 
SPECIALITY 


GLOY  &  EMPIRE  ADHESIVES  L^- 

ACME  WORKS  •  CLAPTON  •  LONDON,  E.  5 


TELEPHONE:  AMHerst  4746  (4  lints) 

AUSTRALIA: 

J.  DAVIES  &  SONS,  20  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET,  ABBOTSFORD,  N.  9,  VICTORIA 
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For  Producing  Ammunition  Containers,  &c. 


This  SPIRAL  TUBE 

WINDING  MACHINE 

has  no  equal  for  Strawboard  Tubes  I'  to  10'  diameter. 

SEMI-AUTO  SEAMERS 

for  seaming  lids  on  Composite  or  Tin  Containers  1}'  to 
6' diam.,  I4'  to  24'  high.  Controlled  output  from  25 
to  40  per  minute. 

Manufacturers  of  , 

TOILET  CORE  WINDERS  •  AUTO  LID 
CURLERS  •  TUBE  CUTTING  &  TRIMMING  MACHINES 

Write  for  full  particulars  : — 

PERKIN  &  CO.  LTD. 

LORD  ST.  LEEDS  12. 

Telephone  :  LEEDS  27441.  Established  IMO.  Teleframs  :  ”  PEKCO  ”  Leeds 


ROBERT  MORTON 

&  CO.,  LTD. 

• 

Food  Industry 
Engineers 


TRENT  WORKS 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


Telephone  :  Burton-on-Trent  3033-4 
Telegrams  :  **  Morton,  Burton-on-Trent  ’* 


ELLIOTT 

INSTRUMENTS 

FOR 

ODD  STOIME 
PBESERVITIH 

MD 

MANUFACTURE 


Gat  Analytit  Equipment 
and  Dittanca  ThermO" 
met  art  for'  cold  ttorat. 
Tamparatura  measuring 
and  ragulating  aquipmant 
for  procatt  control  in  food 
manufactura. 


ELLIOTT  BROTHEnS 

(LONDON)  LIMITED 

Century  Work* 
LEWISHAM,  8.E.  13 


The  COMPLETE 


CANNING  MACHINE 


VACUUM 

SEAMERS 


The  Whole  Job 

NO 

Exhausters 

Piercing 

Pre>Heating 

• 

Half- Automatic 
TYPE  es/4 

closes  20  cans  a 
minute  with  sta¬ 
tionary  can,  four 
roller,  patent  auto- 
matic  seaming 
head. 


The  PREMIER  RLTERPRESS  Co.  Ltd. 

CroBvenor  Chambers,  Croevenor  Road,  Wallinaton,  Surrey 
Telephone:  Wallinoton  1635 


PEELING  &  WASHING 
MACHINE 

For  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Swedes,  Beets,  Gooseberries, 
Plums.  Apples,  etc. 

Direct  Motor  Drive  If  required. 


VEGETABLE  DICING 
MACHINE 

Output  up  to  I  ton  per  hour. 

Best  cut.  Least  waste. 
Easily  changed  to  Plain  Slicing. 
V  Rope  Motor  Drive  If  required. 


SLICING  MACHINE 

For  Carrots,  Turnips,  Beetroots, 
Rhubarb,  etc. 

-  Variable  thickness. 

Direct  Motor  Drive  If  required. 


WM.  €©llDEIg  a  GflAI^TlIEV,  ITD. 

^  ZL  Head  Office :  Boro  Works,  Bridgefield  Street,  ROCHDALE,  Lancs. 

'Phone:  Rochdale  4181.  'Grams:  “Bricohar,  Rochdale.” 

Jm.  mMJ  London  Office  (Temporary  Address):  SUNRIDGE,  RUDEN  WAY.  EPSOM  DOWNS,  SURREY. 

Telephone :  Burgh  Heath  2749. 


A  well-known  Confectioner  writes: 

*‘lt  Is  quite  the  best  product  I  have 


ever  used.' 


Imparts  that  true 
Butter  Flavour* 
Aroma  to  all  confec¬ 
tionery. 


A  postcard  brings  you  literature  and  a  working  sample  by  return 
(Please  state  exactly  the  purpose  for  which  you  wish  to  use  TWINLINK) 

CUMMI^G,  PARSONS  LTD. 

ST.  MARY’S  STREET  DISTILLERY 
COLLYHIIRST  ■  MABTCHESTER,  O 


TaUphon*  t  COLlyhurat  2404  4  2MS 


Talagramt :  Distil,  Manchastar 


Available  through  all  Wholesalers 
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ELEVATORS 

AND 

CONVEYORS 

The  illustration  shows  a  slat  conveyor 
elevator  suitable  (or  the  handlinf  of  bafs 
or  cases,  installed  in  a  London  factory 
and  workinf  24  hours  per  day. 

We  are  specialists  in  all  types  of  indus¬ 
trial  Conveyors  and  are  glad  to  pre¬ 
pare  schemes  to  meet  your  particular 
requirements. 


GUM  TRAGAGANTH 

GUM  BENZOIN 
MANILA  COPAL 


(POWDERED  AND  WHOLE) 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS: 


I  M.HAMBURGER &  SONS 

i  THE  HAWTHORNS 

I  LEATHERHEAD  RD. 

I  Telegrams:  QJ.  BOOKHAM 

I  Homaclon,  Bookham 

I  SURREY 


GLMMROOK 

TIME  RECORDERS 


Write  for  details  of  Equipment  and 
Service,  Dept.  20. 


GLEDHILL-BROOK  TIME  RECORDERS  LTD 
Empire  Works  Huddersfield 


CORKS 


for  the 

FOOD 

MANUFACTURER 


GOOD  STOCKS 
PROMPT  DELIVERY 


LEONARD  DUTTON  &  SONS 

1 10  jnd  1 12,  HACKNEY  ROAD,  E.2 

'Grams:  "CORKTREE,”  Phone,  London. 
Telephone:  Blshopsgate  4467  (2  lines). 
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bearings  requiring  oil  at  regular 
intervals,  these  mechanical 
pumps  feed  lubricant  under 
pressure  to  remote  and  often 
inaccessible  points,  ensuring 
reliability,  efficiency  and  economy 
in  labour. 


HE  life  of  your  Plant 
depends  upon  the  unfailing 
"vigilance”  and  service  of 
its  lubricating  system. 

Tecalemit  mechanical  lubrication, 
using  either  Grease  or  Oil,  is 
fully  automatic  in  operation, 
requiring  no  attention  other 
than  periodic  filling  of  the 
reservoir  with  the  lubricant. 


Applicable  to  almost  any  type 
of  machine  having  a  number  of 


MECHANICAL  LUBRICATION  by  HecalemiT 

T«l«phon«  :  EALing  AMI  (12  linM)  ' 


TeCALEMiT  ltd.  great  west  road.  BRENTFORD.  MIDDX 


BRITISH 

LECITHIN 

IF  you  are  interested  please 
apply  for  particulars  to: 

Fredk.  BOEHM  Ltd. 

Rowanhurst,  Grove  Road,  BEACONSFIELD 

Bucks.  Telephone  :  Beaconsfield  378 
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Our  full  range  of  Glassware  Includes  bottles  and  jars  suitable 
for  any  food  product  as  they  display  the  contents  effectively. 
However,  owing  to  present  conditions,  we  would  ask  the  indul* 
gence  of  our  customers  regarding  designs,  sizes  and  delivery 

LRXeSHRIU; 

Office:  ALBERT  GLASS  WORKS,  HUNSLET,  LEEDS,  10 

Alto  u  CLARENCE  GLASS  WORKS.  DONISTHORPE  GLASS  WORKS 
Qrams:  “Feeaers,  Phone,  Leeds."  Cables  :  “Feeders,  Leeds." 

Phone  ;  21S68  1 2  linesY 

London  Office  ST.  MARTIN’S  HOUSE.  29  LUOGATE  HILL,  E.C.d 
Phone;  Citi/  7170 


LINING  AND  CAP  COMPOUNDS 

Our  flowed-in  SEALEX  Compounds  are  regularly 
used  by  British  firms  whose  names  are  household 
words.  We  invite  you  to  follow  their  example 
and  tell  your  supplier  that  you  want  your  cans 
lined  with  SEALEX. 

You  will  get  first-class  quality  and  a 
British  product. 

If  you  are  a  can  maker,  then  please  apply  to  us  for 
samples  and  quotations : 

RUBBER  LATEX  LTD. 

ST.  DUNSTAN’S  HOUSE,  IDOL  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 

Telephone  :  MANsion  House  1005.  Worki :  Traflord  Parle,  Manchester 


STEAM  TRAPS 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

MANUFACTURED  BY  ENGINEERS 
WITH  OVER  48  YEARS’ 
SPECIALISED  EXPERIENCE 

Also  of  Interest  : 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 
FEED  WATER  HEATERS 
CALORIFIERS 
SILENT  BOILING  JETS 
AUTOMATIC  MEASURING  TANKS 
EXHAUST  HEADS 

Detail  Lists  on  application 

HOLDEN  &  BROOKE  LTD. 

Sirius  Works,  MANCHESTER  12 


KULLER 

DRYING 

MACHINES 


FOR  MILK 
AND  OTHER 
FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULAR  AND 
MENTION  “FOOD 
MAN  UFACTURE  " 


TWIN  CYLINDER  DRYING  MACHINE 
WITH  ACCESSORIES 
CODE  WORD  ••  NEWDRYUNIT  ” 


February  I,  1942 
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STANDARD  WORKS.  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON.  S.E.I 

111]  rS  linen  Ettablithed  IU2  Tclcgrami  ;  "  Oi 


RED  BALL 


BRAND 


Specialists  to  the 
Food  and  Beverage 
Industries  for  over 


EMULSIFICATION 
and  DISPERSION 


-  Phone;  Erlth  2861/2 


FOOD  MANUFACTURE 


February  I,  1942 


"SKAT”  Rat  Paste  offers  sure 
protection  afainst  the  ravaces  of 
rats  and  mice.  Non-poisonous. 
Prices  :  1/4.  2/4,  S/-  each. 


"SKaT  Insect  Killer  is  unrivalled 
for  destroyinc  Silver  or  Steam  Flies, 
Beetles,  Crickett,  Cockroaches, etc. 
l-lb.  cartons  from  5/-  each 
Liquid,  2-pint  can  5/-  each. 


euid  pt€tectl€rH  ic  the 

NATION'S  VITAL  FOOD  STOCKS/ 


Blackwell  Hayes  i  Lo.sLtd. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS, 

54-58, Moor  St.,  BIRMINCHAM.4. 


EFFICIENCY! 


Consult  us  if  you 
have  Weighing.  Fill¬ 
ing  or  Packing  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  large 
range  includes  all 
types  of  machines 
for  handling  Tea, 
Sugar,  Cereals, 
Cocoa.  Coffee  or  any 
powdered  or  granu¬ 
lar  materials  packed 
in  bags,  cartons,  tins, 
bottles,  etc.  Loose 
or  tight  packing 
combined  Convey¬ 
ing,  Filling  and  En¬ 
velope  Feeding  and 
Sealing  Plant.  Our 
patented  improve¬ 
ments  backed  by  28 
years’  experience  en¬ 
sure  precise,  speedy 
and  efficient  per¬ 
formance. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  WEIGHING 

AND  PACKING  MACHINE  CO. 

22  CAROLINE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM,  3 

Grams  ;  *■  Autopsck,  Birmingham.”  Phona  :  Coimora  4082. 

Propriator  ;  ARTHUR  R.  SMITH. 


STAINLESS  STEEL 

WIRE  GAUZE 


IN  ALL  MESHES 

FOR  ALL  FOOD  PURPOSES 

Send  for  our  1942  Catalogue 

WM.  RIDDELL,  COUSLAND  &  CO.  LTD. 

SPRINGFIELD  WIRE  WORKS 
GLASGOW,  S.E. 


OLD  CU$T0MER$ 

and  hope  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  can  seek  new  ones. 

r  RMF  iTD  i^ait  extract 

C  U  ItI  C  MANUFACTURERS. 

IMIeai-lcet  Scgaacaa-o,  rARINODOIM,  BERKS. 

/’Aonr;  Fariiigdm  ttSj.  Grams  :  Edmr,  Farintdm,  Btrks. 

Work*:  MISTLCV,  eSSCX 


WERTICAL 


mwo.OD] 


Works : 
Locomotive 
Works, 
Darlington 


London  Office: 
20,  Grosvenor 
Gardens, 

S.W.I 


SPENCER-HOPWOOD  LIMITED 

(Associated  with  Robert  Stephenson  &  Hawthorns  td.f 
Temporary  War-Time  Address: 

17,  SOUTH  DRIVE,  CHEAM,  SURREY.  Vigilant  3820. 
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A  Matter  of  Faith  .  .  . 

/T  is  seldom  realized  of  how  recent  a  growth  are  our 
present  sundards  of  purity,  and  in  nothing  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  matter  of  water  supply. 
In  London,  less  than  a  century  ago,  it  was  so  contami¬ 
nated  at  its  source  (the  Thames,  which  was  also 
London’s  main  sewer)  that  it  was  little  better  than  a 
poison,  and  London’s  population  drank  very  little  of 
it.  They  preferred  beer,  of  which  the  consumption 
in  London  was  over  70  gallons  per  head  per  annum. 

Little  was  done  to  improve  things  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1849,  when  there  were  2,000  deaths  from 
cholera  in  a  single  week.  The  subsequent  attempts  at 
reform  introduced  companies  whose  source  of  supply 
lay  outside  the  town,  and  their  aspirations  toward 
purity  are  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  appointment 
of  Water  Drinkers,  w  hose  onerous  task  was  to  sample 
the  company’s  supply  daily.  Regarded  in  the  light  of 
scientific  proof,  it  was  laughable,  but  at  least  it  proved 
the  companies  willing  to  take  their  own  medicine! 

Nowadays  the  attitude  of  mind  which  demands  the 
highest  standard  of  purity  in  the  water  supply  is  typical 
of  that  existing  in  industrial  processes  as  a  whole,  and 
oils,  spirits,  and  all  other  fluids  can  be  filtered  to  a 
degree  of  purity  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  As 
filter  engineers  we  have  had  more  than  our  share  of 
success  in  this  field. 


BRITISH  FILTERS  LIMITED 

AIRCRAFT  HOUSE,  MARKET  HARBOROUGH 


These  papers  are  specially 
made  for  use  with  difficult 
surfaces,  such  as  lacquered 
or  bright  tin,  ebonite 
varnished  surfaces,  ivory, 
rubber  goods,  leather  goods, 
enamelled  and  painted 
articles,  glass  and  similar 
non-absorbent  surfaces, 
which  call  for  specially 
strong  adhesives. 


NEW  BRiDGE  ST.  HOUSE.  30-34  NEW  BRIDGE  ST.,  E.C.  4 


Telephone  :  CENTRAL  5342-5  Teletrams  ;  DRYAD.  LUD.  LONDON 

FACTORIES:  CANNING  TOWN,  E.  16  AND  QUEENBOROUGH,  KENT 
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“SIMPLICITY” 

STEAM  TRAPS 


DESCRIPTIVE 
LEAFLET  STS 


FOR  ALL 

POWDER  MATERIALS 


.Y 

ATiC 
E 


FILLING 

MACHINES 


ALSO 

PACKI NG 


MACHINES, 

GRANULATORS 

and 

SPECIAL  MACHINES 


Established  1807 

FULLER,  HORSEY 

SONS  and  CASSELL 


Crinkled  White  and 
Grey  in  large  sizes 
for  Filter  Presses, 
White  and  Grey  in 
various  qualities,  in 
circles  and  squares 
for  LaboratoryWork 


T rial  Sample  on  application 
to  the  Makers 


V  EG  ETA  B  L  ES,  HERBS, 
&  VEGETABLE  POWDERS 

Produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by 

The  Farmers  Marketing  and  Supply  Co.  Ltd.,  London, 
Wisbech,  etc. 


So/e  Selling  Agen'.s  for  these  products  in  the  fx)d  industry: 

GEO.  W.  RHODES  &  SON,  LTD. 

7la,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4 

Tticphon*  :  Central  371 1 


MOTOR.DRIVEN 
BENCH  TYPE 


DRY  VACUUM  PUMPS 

FOR  ALL  DUTIES 


REAVELL  &  CO.  LTD.,  IPSWICH 


Specialists  in  the 

SALE  AND  VALUATION 

of 

FOOD  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


10,  BILLITER  SQUARE, LONDON,  E.C.3 

Telephone :  Royal  4861 
AND  AT 

38,  GEORGE  V  AVENUE,  PINNER,  MIDDX. 

Telephone:  Pinner 6360 


THE 

KEY  ENGINEERING 


CO.  LTD. 


LONDON  •  MANCHESTER 


EYAKS.ADLARD 

&  CO.  LTD. 
Poatlip  Mills, 
WinotioomlM, 
CHELTENHAM,  Eng. 


Ask  for  a 
copy  of  our 
Descriptive 
Pamphlet 
No.  256 


POSTLIP  PURE 
FILTER  PAPERS 

FOR  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS 


VEGETABLE  POWDERS 
DRIED  HERBS 

(packets  and  bulk) 

Vermouth  Herbs  (French  &  Italian) 

for  export 


R.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

27  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.2 

Telephones:  TEMple  Bar  2891  &  9464 
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OPPO  RTU  N  I  Tl  E  S 
3d,  a  Word,  Minimum  4/~ 
Box  Number,  1/-  extra 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT 

N  OPPORTUNITY.  Required  by  a  small 
i  expanding  Canning  Factory,  willing  man  with 
some  experience  of  Processing.  Good  future  assured 
for  right  man. — State  age,  experience  and  salary 
required  to  Box  ZD8'^6,  c/o  Deacons,  s,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  E.G.3. 

Man  wanted  for  Canning  Factory,  used  to  handling 
Labelling  Machine  (Beth)  preferred.  Good 
wages  paid. — Box  B348,  Food  Manufacbao,  17,  Strat¬ 
ford  Place.  London,  W.  1 . 

PRACTICAL  EXPERT  on  all  bakers’  sundries 
and  allied  goods,  high-class  qualities,  also  sub- 
sltlulrs. — Phone  for  appointment  Colindale  8833. 

WORKS  and  Production  Manager  wanted  by 
South  London  firm  of  manufacturing  chemists 
and  essence  manufacturers.  Must  be  exempt  from 
military  service  ;  sound  knowledge  of  analysis,  essence 
manufacture,  synthetics  and  “  replacement  ”  pro¬ 
ducts  essential.— ^tate  experience  and  salary  retired 
to  ^x  6337,  Food  Afanufacturt,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.  i. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

STORES  SUPER V’ISOR,  36,  exempt,  requires 
responsible  post.  12  years’  experience  in  large- 
scale  food  manufacturers.  Familiar  with  modem 
methods  of  stores  control  and  production  planning, 
and  storage  of  foodstuffs  and  ancillary  materials 
Good  disciplinarian.  London  preferred. — Box  B366, 
Food  Manufacturo,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i, 

BUSINESSES  FOR  SALE 

Any  organisation  engaged  mainly  on  starch  foods 
desirous 
communicate 
Stratford  Place, 
journal  are  aware  of  the  identity  of  this  advertiser  and 
would  be  willing  to  forward  applications  or  withhold 
them  from  any  firms  named  by  the  applicant. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

1ARGE  Manufacturing  House  requires  Liquid 
>  Bakery  Sweetener  or  selling  ^ency.  Widespread 
sales  assured  for  good  quality  line. — Box  B361,  Food 
MmufacUtro,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

London  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Bakers’  Sundries  will  further  the  manufacturing 
and  have  progressive  position  open  to  man  with  ideas. 
All  round  experience  with  reputed  manufacturing 
Bakers’  Sundries  concern,  particularly  Powder  Lines, 
essential.  Complete  control  of  manufacturing  Good 
salary  now,  then  with  post-war  development  Director¬ 
ship  and  increasing  income  based  on  progress  and 
increased  production.  Strictest  confidence,  details 
unnecessary  in  answer,  if  employed. — Box  B365,  Food 
Manofatluto,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

CONSULTANTS 

rOULO  yoM  tike  manufacturing  difficulties 
examined:  manufacturing  economies  initiated: 
new  products  evolved  t  If  so,  write  to  **  Specialist  **— 
grah'intMfTi  rwuidleSiMi  fioo. — Box  Bitg,  F^d  Afeae- 
/ertarr,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.I. 


of  sale  or  kmalgamation  are  asked  to 
with  Box  B371,  Food  Mam^acbro,  17, 
:e,  London,  W.i,  The  Publishers  of  this 
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SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 

RTOFEX  one-sack  Dough  Mixer;  Werner  type 
“  Z”  Arm  Mixers,  4  sack; Hobart  15  qt.  and  loqt. 


A 


Mixers;  Duckworth  Dry  Fruit  Cleaning  Machines 
types  2A  and  4;  Cherry  and  Fruit  Power  Stoning 
Machine;  Copper  Steam  Tripod  Pans;  Iron  Melting 
Pan,  tinned  inside,  90  gall.;  Mabbott  Steaming  Oven 
type  Dill;  Automatic  Power  Sealing  and  Capping 
Machines;  Baker  3  Steel  Roller  Refiner;  Gardner  No.  o 
DisinteOTator;  Burroughs  17-Key  Electric  Adder; 
Elliott-Fisher  Flat  Bed  Accounting  Machine;  Electric 
Canteen  Dish  Washer;  Electric  Potato  Peelers;  Hot 
Plates;  Radex  Electric  Portable  Mixers  type  DK; 
Ayars  8-valve  Heavy-duty  Rotary  Syruper;  25 
Brass  Roller  Sheeting  Machine. — E.  W.  Wallbridge 
(The  Reliable  Englishman),  136,  Sefton  Street, 
Southport.  Phone  3428  Southport. 

F’OR  sale,  a  3-inch  high-speed  Premier  Mill, 
i.«.,  Homogenisor,  in  perfect  condition,  only 
recently  purchased. — Write  Box  B364,  Food  Manufacturo, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

SCOTT  Stainless  Steel  Forced  Circulation  Pan, 
complete  with  Vacuum  Pump,  Evaporator,  etc. 
— Apply  Engineering  Dept.,  Central  Buildings,  North 
Street,  Guildford. 

1''  WO  second-hand  West  Ammonia  Compressors, 
four  cylinders  6  in.  by  6  in.,  230  r.p.m.,  fitted 
for  texrope  drive,  together  with  two  multitubular 
condensers  to  work  in  connection  with  same. — 
Walkers  Dairies  Limited,  3,  Laurel  Road,  Liver¬ 
pool,  7. 


SECOND-HAND  PLANT  FOR  SALE 


BOILERS  FOR  SALE 

COCHR.AN  Vertical  Boiler,  16  ft.  3  in.  by*7|fl.  6  in.; 
too  lbs.  w.p. 

Hindley  Vertical  Boiler,  13  ft.  o  in.  by  3  ft.  3  in.; 
too  lbs.  w.p. 

Two  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,  13  ft.  o  in.  by  6  ft. 
o  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

Two  Vertical  Croatube  Boilers,*  12  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft. 
6  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

Two  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,  12  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft. 
9  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

One  Vertical  Crosstube  Boiler,  12  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft. 
o  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

One  Vertical  Crosstube  Boiler,  10  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  o  in.; 
too  lbs.  w.p. 

Four  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,  9  ft.  o  in.  by  4  ft.  o  in.; 
80  and  too  lbs.  w.p. 

Two  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,  8  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.; 
too  lbs.  w.p. 

Three  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,'7  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft. 
3  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

Three  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,  6  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft. 
9  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

Three  Vertical  Crosstube  Boilers,  6  ft.  o  in.  by  2  ft. 
6  in.;  too  lbs.  w.p. 

GEORGE  COHEN 

SONS  A  CO.  LTD. 

WOOD  LANE,  LONDON,  W.I2 
and  STANNINGLEY,  Nr.  LEEDS 


T  T  ASLAM”  Ammonia  Cooling  Plant;  ”  Worssam” 
Xi  Tablet  Compressors ;  Steam-Jacketed  Auto¬ 
clave;  Mixers  ;  Jelly  Press ;  Revolving  Pans  ; 
Chocolate  Kettles;  "Baker”  Five  Steel  Roller 
Refiner:  4  ft.  6in.  Granite  Bed  M^lan^ur  ;  Steam- 
Jacketed  Pans;  Enrobers;  Conche;  Mincing  Machine- 
Wrappers  ;  Gas  Stoves ;  Copper  Pans  ;  ClK)colate 
Skips;  etc. — J.  Karet  &  Co.  Ltd.,  62-64,  Great 
Eastern  Road,  Stratford,  E.  13.  Telephone :  Mary- 
and  1940. 

SEOOND-HAND  PLANT  WANTED 

A  MACHINE  to  deposit  6  ox.  portions  of  dough 
at  a  sp<Kd  of  3,000  to  4,000  per  hour,  A  second¬ 
hand  machine  would  be  considered. — Reply  to  Box 
^68,  Food  Manufacluro,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London, 

Labelling  machine  wanted  for  small  round 
jars  from  2  to  3  inches  high,  labels  ti  to  2  inches 
high. — Box  B362,  Food  Manufacturo,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

'T^ABLET-MAKING  Machines  wanted,  single 
1  punch  or  rotary,  also  Granulators,  any  condition. 
— Send  full  details  to  Box  B360,  Food  Manufacturo,  17, 
Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

\  Ranted,  Large  Horizontal  Retort  to  stand  not 
V  V  less  than  20  lbs.  pressure  steam. — Please  send 
fullest  particulars  to  Davies  Bottled  Fruits  Ltd., 
Webton  Court,  Hereford. 

WANTED,  Davy-Paxman  Economic  Type  Boiler. 

State  age,  price  and  condition.  It  must  be  com¬ 
plete,  with  all  essential  fittings. — Box  B363,  Food 
Manufeuturo,  16,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

WANTED,  in  good  condition,  gas-heated  jacketed 
pan,  with  side  or  bottom  outlet.  Capacity 
to  to  20  gallons. — Write  Box  B333,  Food  Manufacturo, 
17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 

H  OILER  wanted,  4,000  lbs.  per  hour,  water 
pressure  120  per  130  lbs.;  good  condition,  must 
pass  insurance. — Full  particulars  of  type  and  price 
to  Box  B333.  Food  Manufacturo,  17,  Stratford  Place, 
London,  W.i. 

Evaporator  wanted,  Kestner  “  S  ”  type,  or 
similar  type,  throughput  4  to  3  tons  per  hour. 
Must  be  in  good  condition  and  complete  with  heater 
and  stand. — Full  particulars  and  price  to  Box  B336, 
Food  Manufacturo,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 


MISCELLANEOUS  SALES 

SECOND-HAND  MICROSCOPES.  A  large 
selection  of  instruments  for  all  purposes  bat 
makers,  faultless  condition.  2d.  stamp  for  list. — 
Chards,  Specialists,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.  23. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WANTS 

A  1  RANTED  by  Large  Firm,  230  biscuit  baking  pans, 
W  26  ins.  square  by  16  ins.  gauge  approx.,  in  good 
working  condition. — Send  particulars  to  Box  B367, 
FoM  Manufacturo,  17,  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.i. 


SURPLUS  PLANT  AND 
MACHINERY  REQUIRED 
TO  SATISFY  URGENT 
ENQUIRIES.  ESPECIALLY: 

Boilers,  Chemical  Plant,  A.C.  Moton,  D.C. 
Motors,  Diesel  Engines,  Diesel-driven  Gener¬ 
ating  Sets,  Steam  Kngi  nes.  Steam-driven 
Generating  Sets,  Air  Compressors,  Turbo 
and  other  rumps.  Tanks,  Piping,  Joists  and 
Steel  Buildings.  Needed  for  work  of  urgent 
National  importance. 

GEORGE  COHEN,  SON  S  &  CO.  LTD., 
Wood  Lane,  London,  W.  12  ' 

Bush  S070).  Stanninj' 

2241).  And  at 
Manchester,  etc. 


LV,  OUIV  O  <X  S.1U., 

ndon,  W.  12  (Shephesds 
lingley,^  nr.  Leeds  (Pudsey 
t  Birming  ham,  Sheffield, 


DRIED 

VEGETABLES 

VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT 
DRIED  HERBS 

Wm.  BRYAN  Ltd. 

35  BUCKLERSBURY 
LONDON,  E.C.4 

Tolophono:  CITY  4MI 


STURGE 

I  CITRIC  ACID 

A  Biological  Product 

Abiolutel](  pure.  Guaranteed 
uniform  and  up  to  the  hifhest 
food  and  drink  standards. 
JOHN  &  E.  STURGE  LTD. 

I  SrHOLSYS  BOAS,  BIBMINOIIAM  IS 


7hc  PERFeCT 

air-tight  closure 
for  all  containers 


'TRAHSOTAPE' 

CELLULOSE  SELF-ADHESIVE  TAPE 

Samples  S  prices  from 

JOHN  GOSHERON  &  CO.  LTD.  Gayford  Rd.iORDONWit 


It  ’s  AIRPROOF 
WATERPROOF 
ant!  QERMPROOF 


liv 
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ALL  BRITISH  ROTARY  OR  RECIPROCATING 

GERYK  HIGH  VACUUM 


MiANDOIiil. 


THE  COLLOIDAL  STABILISER  IN  A 
CONVENIENT  FLAKE  OR  POWDER  FORM 

COMPieTELY  SOLUBLE  IN  WATER 

PURE  CONCENTRATED  EXTRACT  OF 

CARRAGEEN  SEA  MOSS 


FOR  FACTORY  OR  LABORATORY 


^HICKENIN^ 
[  PASTES-CREAMS  ] 

L  EMULSIONS  J 


“  Pulsometer  ”  Geryk  High 
Vacuum  Pumps  are  of  simple 
construction  with  fast  pumping 
speeds  and  absolute  certainty 
of  action,  and  practically  end¬ 
less  life. 


Bland,  smooth,  but 
not  sticky  ;  for 
thickenint  pastes, 
creams  and  emul¬ 
sions.  Weitht  (or 
weight,  Blandola  has 
the  greater  thicken¬ 
ing  power  and  it 
most  economical,  wr4MOJ»r«v /««*««««  toilet  preparations 

AMO  tAAKACHM  HA  W05S 


Specially  suitable 
(or  the  manu- 
facture  of  pickles, 
sauces  and  creams, 
and  for  ice  cream 
and  other  food¬ 
stuffs.  Also  for 


THE  BLANDOLA  COMPANY  LTD 

Incorporating  British  Algin  Co.  Ltd  •  Makers  of  Pure  Vegetable  Gelatines 

RINCSTONE  WORKS  •  WHALEY  tRIDCE  •  NR.STOCKPORT 


CAPACITIES  : 

2  to  250  cubic  feet 
per  minute. 


VACUA  OBTAINABLE 
off  perfect 

Single  stage  -005  m.m. 
Duplex  up  to  ‘00001  m.m. 


iTUFS^*" 


1  Pulsometer 


Various  types  for 
different  conditions. 


IKKIULATIONS  ltd., 

ELLISON  tNS 

perry 


Geryk  4.  S.T.I. 
Roury  Vacuum  Pump 


List  No.  2717 


(pulsometer  €nglu|||fU9  01^ 


READING.  ENGLAND 


Established  1875 


I  UP-TO-DATE  yb-u 


VP  I 


THE 


SO 


FLOUR 


Sole  Manufacturers  ;  CALLO/V  BROS..  LTD.,  BUTE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  5 


Cll(A)(PR00F 


CARTOli/ 

(CuaiantMd  Non-Leak) 


R«-inforced  Base  fitted  to 
ell  cartons  and  fats  can  be 
poured  in  liquid  form. 


Very  suitable  (or  the 
aertrice  of  EDfflLE  FATS, 
ESSENTIAL  FOODSTUFFS 


WAXES,  POLISHES.  Etc. 
(The  lattai  lor  Export) 


CHEVERTON&IAIDIER 


PATENT 

The  proprietor  of  British  Patent  No. 

489,151,  relating  to  Nursing  Bottles,  is  desirous  of 
entering  into  arrangements  by  way  of  licence  or 
otherwise  on  reasonable  terms  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  the  same  and  ensuring  its  full  development 
and  practical  working  in  this  country.  Interested 
parties  who  desire  a  copy  of  the  Patent  Specification 
andTurther  parlicularsshouldapplytoArthurVV.Partitt, 
of  Stafford  House,  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

BOOKS 

SUGAR 

“T'ECHNOLOGY  FOR  SUGAR  REFINERY 
1  WORKERS.”  By  Oliver  Lyle.  1941.  401 
pages.  93  illustrations.  14  tables.  Contents:  Sugar 
measurement.  Chemistry.  Sugar  Analysis.  Heat 
and  Steam.  Steam  Boilers.  Electricity — production. 
Electricity — use.  Pumps.  Vacuum  pans.  Evapora¬ 
tors.  Filtration.  Char.  Recovery.  Losses,  saving 
and  control.  Commercial.  Appendix.  Index. 

Obtain  this  valuable  work  fr6m  the  Industrial 
Book  Section,  price  15s.  8d.  post  free. — Food  Matmfac- 
lure,  17,  Stratford  Place,  L.ondon,  W.i. 


Maken  of  Paper  Containers, 


CHEVLER  WORKS 

PRINCES  RISBOROUGH 

Phona  63.  AYLES6U1Y,  tucki. 


PNII  AND  PLEMUM  TYPE 

K  AIR  HEATERS] 

For  Drying 
Ovens  and 
.  Factory 
Heating 

'  Catalogue 
from 

Tho  Spiral  Tuba  &  Componanta  Co.  Ltd. 
Oemaiton  Park  Road,  Darby 

The  Strongest  Vanilla  Flavour 

VANOLEUH 


I  oz.  (2s.  6d.)  makes  a  pint  of  essence 

For  further  details  apply; 

Arthur  Whittaker,  Newton  Heath, 
Manchester,  10 


ROBERT  PORTEOUS 


A.M.I.Mech.E.,  F.V.I. 


Aind6  of 

GELATINES 


CAKE  AND  GROUND 


ALMONDS 

BRAZILS 

WALNUTS 

HAZELNUTS 

GINGER 

TARTARIC  ACID 
FARINA 


DES.  COCONUT 
ACAR-ACAR 
CUM  ARABIC 
ALBUMEN 
COCOA  BUTTER 
SACO  FLOUR 
CORNFLOUR 


GLOBE  3a.  the  Health  Glucose 


r.M.DUCHE(UJ( 


LTD. 

MANCHESTER  LONDON  GLASGOW 


DRIED  VEGETABLES 
AND  DRIED  HERBS 


WAR  DAMAGE  ACT,  1941 


Specialist  in  the  preparation  of 
detailed  inventories  and  valu¬ 
ations  for  the  purpose  of 
Insurance  under  Part  II  of  the 
above  Act. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND 
CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  LTD. 

32  Bithoptgat*,  London,  E.C.3 
Telephone  :  London  Wall  2934 


Have  you  the  1941  edition  of 
FOOD  INDUSTRIES  MANUAL? 


25,  Mandalay  Road. 
London.  S.W.  4 


Copied  scarce. 

17  Stratford  Place,  London,  W.I 


February  I,  1942 


FOOD  MANUFACTURE 


•  •  •  Food  has  assumed  a  status 
In  national  affairs  almost  as  great  as  that  of  munitions  of  war. 


Your  processing  machinery  Is  becoming  increasingly  important 
and  reliability  of  machinery  a  matter  of  national  interest 
superseding  even  your  own. 


Gardner  machinery  for  Food  processing  is  the  most  efficient  of 
its  kind  and  its  reliability  is  vouched  for  by  users,  some  of 
whom  have  Gardner  machines  still  giving  satisfactory  service 
after  20,  30  or  more  years  of  use.  (We  know  of  one  that  is 
almost  50  years  old  and  still  working  regularly.) 


Patent  ** Rapid"  SIFTERS,  MIXERS, 
combined  SIFTERS  and  MIXERS, 
patent  **Qulck  •Change*'  FINE 
POWDER  DRESSERS,  Liquid  Spraying 
Apparatus,  DRYERS,  CEREAL 
COOKERS,  MILLS,  ELEVATORS,  etc. 


[■ 

M  Ipl  i 

1  /  1  ^ ■  1 '  V 

f  1' 

1  ki 

WM.  GARDNER  &  SONS  (GLOUCESTER)  LTD.,  Bristol  Road.  Gloucester.  Phone:  2288  (3  lines).  Crams:  ••Gardner,  Gloucester." 
LONDON:  l9^Gray’s  Inn  Chambers,  20  High  Holborn,  W.C.I  ------  Telephone:  Chancery  7347 


FOOD  MANUFACTURE 


Steam  Trap  Jottings 

No.  1 


Trap  life  is  determined  laraely  by 
method  oi  installation.  Drayton/ 
Armstrongs,  for  instance,  are 
guaranteed  against  wear  for  two 
years;  but  naturally,  this  guarantee 
is  conditional  upon  correct 
installation. 

If  service  is  required  at  shorter 
intervals,  the  reason  will  be  found 
in  how  the  trap  is  fitted,  and  usually 
a  slight  modification  of  the  con¬ 
nections  will  overcome  the  trouble. 

The  Drayton /Armstrong  trap  book 
deals  with  many  interesting  points 
on  traps  and  trapping.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  application. 
No  charge. 


THE  DRAYTON  REGULATOR  AND  INSTRUMENT 

WEST  DRAYTON  CO.  LTD.  MIDDLESEX 


Pnnt$d  for  tht  Propritton,  LEONARD  HILL  LIMITED,  and  published  by  them  at  their  Offiees,  n  Stratford  Place,  London  W.  i, 
by  Billing  and  Sons  Ltd,,  The  London  Printing  Works,  Guildford  and  Esher,  England. 
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